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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Catalogue of the Manuscripts and State Papers 
in the Library of the most Noble the Mar- 


quess of Salisbury, at Hatfield House. 2 vols. | 


Vol. I. Miscellaneous Manuscripts, and State 
Papers. : ‘ 

Vol. II. Letters, Privy Seals: 

In Manuscript; arranged and analysed by 
C.J. Stewart, of the late Firm of Howell 
and Stewart, Booksellers, London. 

Amone theextraordinary monuments of human 

talent and industry there ig; hardly one whi 

has filled our mind with“greater admiration 
than that collection of documents made by the 
celebrated minister of Queen Elizabeth, and 
known by the name of the Burleigh Papers. 
How laborious must have been the life of that 
statesman under whose eye and for whose con- 
sideration so vast a mass of important matters 
were passed in array! the vita brevis est seems 
to be inapplicable to such an individual. And 
our wonder will be increased when we observe 
that Lord Burleigh gave the most minute 
attention to every subject so brought before 
him. He was a man of method, and of inde- 
fatigable application. Hence not only the 
arrangement of the multitudinous and exten- 
sive matters upon which he was called to exer- 
cise his judgment; but: their careful analysis, 
and the final conclusions upon them—for it is 
one of the very remarkable circumstances shewn 
by their inspection, that Lord Burleigh was in 
the habit of discussing all the projects, plans, 
propositions, &c. upon which he had to decide, 
in writing! Whether a state affair of national 
consequence, or a business of minor interest, 
his practice was to examitie it in all its bear- 
ings, to write down the pros and cons with his 
own hand, and in the end to record the deter- 
mination to which he had come respecting it. 
This practice has added extremely to the 
value of these papers, which have descended to 
our time, and which throw so curious a light 
upon the anterior history of our country. It 
is, therefore, with much gratification that we 
are enabled to render some account of them to 
our readers; and especially as many of the 
facts they disclose are equally new and import- 


ant. 
_ The well-known Burleigh Papers in the Bri- 
tish Museum * have been frequently ransacked | ‘he 


by historians and other authors. se in the 
—- of the descendants of that great man 
e also been occasionally consulted and 
quoted. T'o render it more explicit, we should 
notice that this continuous portion (mingled 
with the Burleigh Papers which are at Hatfield 
ouse, and which may be distinguished as the 
Cecil or Salisbu papers), extends from 1596 to 
1608, when Sir Robert Cecil (the second son of 


* These, it is well known, are entirely derived from 
Lord Burleigh; one portion, the Lansdowne collection, 
belng copies of the minister's state correspond in the 

iting of his secretary, Sir Michael Hicks ; the 
other the Harleian, being original papers somehow or 
: hol Snares from the great collection of docu- 
a “x had descended in the present noble house 





Lord Burleigh, and his coadjutor and successor 
as a minister) became Lord Treasurer—and 
the whole mass has, till now, remained with- 
out arrangement. 

At length, however, the Marquess of Salis- 
bury engaged Mr. Stewart to make the Cata- 
| logue, the title of which we have placed at the 
head of this article; and a more skilful, judi- 
cious, and intelligent production of the kind 
| we have never seen. With a perseverance and 
}zeal worthy of Lord Burleigh himself, Mr. 
Stewart has read and classed the whole of this 
prodigious collection, in which there are no 
fewer than thirteen thousand letters, from the 
time of Henry VIII. to that of James 
comparatively few of which have yet been pub- 
lished. But Mr. Stewart has not only made 
himself master of their nature, as as of 
the larger state papers, &c.,—he haé prepared 
a perfect résumé of the whole,* and by placing 
the particulars in a clear tabular form, put it 
in the power of any one, at a glance, to refer 
to whatever may be desired in this treasury of 
historical information, 

Where there is such an amount to attract our 
regard, we feel quite at a loss how to commu- 
nicate to the public a fair portion of the plea- 
sure we have ourselves derived from the perusal 
of these manuscript volumes—these keys which 
will open so much of truth and utility to future 
writers. We can only offer a brief selection of 
such things as have struck us most forcibly, 
either as bearing upon controverted points, or 
having some relation to the present period. 

And first, among matters of this kind, we 
think it will surprise the parties who have of 


of breaking the line in naval tactics, to learn 
from the following clear and particular passage, 
in instructions given to Vice-admiral Sir John 
Clere, on proceeding to the North Sea in com. 





* The collection of manuscripts in the library at Hat- 
field House appears to have been formed principally by 
the first Earl of Salisbury. It consists, as we have stated, 
but as is yet more distinctly in Mr. Stewart’s excellent 
preliminary remarks, of many that are both valuable and 
curious, from the twelfth to the fifteenth centuries; of 
historical, political, financial, and other documents, of 
the my tf Henry VIII., Edward VI., and Mary; of 
plans, c , ec. from Henry VIII, to Elizabeth, inclu- 
sive; of the general state papers of Elizabeth’s reign, and 
of those of the first years of her successor. 
the MSS. mentioned above, the state papers form 

and most interesting portion; in connexion 
with w » those originally a part of it in the Hark 
and Lansdowne collections, and now in the British Mu- 
seum, and what were d ited in the State Paper 
Office after its establishment by Sir Robert Cecil, will 
most fully illustrate the public. and even private, trans- 
actions of those times. They extend from the commence- 
ment of Elizabeth’s reign to the tenth year of James's, 
and are particularly copious, as we have mentioned, 
from 1596 to 1608, during which Sir Robert held the 
Office of secretary of state. Their value may be esti- 
mated not only the importance attached to these 
periods, but by the materials for historical illustration 
already developed in the selections published from 
them, and e-use of by Hume, Robertson, and 
later writers. They also exhibit the unparalleled oc- 
currence of a father and son continuing to fill the 
office of prime minister in this country for the long and 
unbroken term of forty-six years—and these among the 
most momentous and glorious which our history affords. 
Mr. Lodge, in his I//ustrations of British History, ewe | 
— them ‘¢ the vast treasure of state relics at Hatflel 

ouse.” 





late waged so fierce a paper war on the question 





mand of a fleet, in the reign of Henry VIII, 
that the maneuvre, so far from being a recent. 
invention, was distinctly ordered at that early 
time!! .‘* The fyrste ranke shall make saile 
streight towards the frounte of the buttell, and 
shall passe throughe them (tHe enemy) if they 
can, and shall make as shorte a turne to the 
wyndwardes as they may, and then shall have 
a speciall regard to the secours of the seconde 
ranke ; which secon@@is to laye on board the 
principall shyppés of th’ enemies, every man 
chosyng his matche as nere as he maye, restynge 
ther admyrall.for the lo. admirall.” 

This very singular extrect settles the con- 
troversy, and shews that neither Lord Rodney, 
Admiral Douglas, nor Mr. Clerk, have a right 
to claim being the originators of this manceuvre. 
And, as if to shew that in naval and mercantile 
speculations, as well as in all others, there is 
nothing new under: the- sun; we find Polar 
voyages of discovery thus specified and. recom- 
mended (temp. Hen. VIIL) in an address to 
his majesty on: Polar routes to Cathay, the 
East Indies, &c. The author, Robert Thorne, of 
Seville,* states that his “father, in conjunction 
with a merchant of Bristow, namyd Hughe 
Elyot, war ye dyscoverers of ye New-found 
landes, of the whych ther ys no doubte, as 
nowe playnlie apperyth, yf our maryners wold 
then have ben rewled and folowyd thyr pylot’s 
mynd, the lands of th’ Indyas, from whyche all 
the gold commyth, had bin owers, for alle ys 
oone coaste.”’ This curious passage confirms 
our opinion, that maritime discoveries, of which 
the memory has perished, were much more ex. 
tensively pursued in the time of Henry VIL. 
than is recorded in our -annals ; and that colo- 
nies claimed by Spain and Portugal, as the first 
who had taken possession of them, were in fact 
discovered, as in this case of Newfoundland, by 
English navigators. 

Our next reference is to a mass of papers 
which contains a good deal of information rela- 
tive to the claims upon Scotland, and to the 
condition of that country from an early. period. 
From this. we ascertain the remarkable fact, 
that the Pope’s temporal authority was rejected 
in Scotland in the time of Edward I. The 
following is also of much historical interest :— 
‘¢ Informatione presentede unto my lorde’s 
grace (the Duke of Somerset), 3rd Feb. 1547,” 
regarding the means of accomplishing the mar- 


ley | riage between Edward VI. and Mary of Scot- 


land. Among other matters advised is “ to 
sende one army in Scotland, in deu tyme afore 
ye Frenche menys cumyng, and of ye grete 
good sall follow yereby, and of ye greate evil 
and unspeakabil dammage sall followe, yf ye 
Frenche men cum into Scotlaunde before your 

’sarmy. Of ye having of ye quene’s grace 
of Scotlande in ye kinges maiesties kepinge, 
wiche may be yf the said army cum into Scot- 
launde afore ye Frenchemen, or als never as it 





* Robert Thorne ap to have been an English 
merchant settled at Seville. His Address is to the English 
Ambassador at Madrid, Dr. Robert , arnbassador from 
Henry VIII. to Charles V., at whose the Memorial 


is forwartied to Henry. 
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appearet The date of this is a few days 
after the coronation of Edward, and is previous 
to the protector’s letter on the subject to the 
Scottish nobility. It may shew the true cause 
of the invasion which so quickly followed, but 
which was ascribed to Henry’s dying request 
so to accomplish this match. 

By way of variety, we now introduce the 
transcript of a French poem, in imitation of 
typography, which seems, from the following 
extract, to be the work of Queen Catherine 
Parr. 


«Tu x icy voir un creature 

Et si le sexe inspirer peut nature, 

C’est une femme, et s’aucun haut dégré 

Te poeut mauvoir; que tu l’ayes A gré: 

Elle est de Dieu en hault estat meriée 

Par un marriage encor plus ennoblie ; 

Par sapience en ses faitz dieu n’oublié, 

Et par un tres puissant elle est faite 

— excellent en vertus tres-parfaite. 
‘ar un Henry qui est de hault renom 

A Katherine eu de royne le nom.” 


Our next extract unfolds a very odd project, 
which we might call an Old Clothes Bank — 
it is docketed, ** Fitzherbert for the best gar- 
mente of every person deceased to be gyven to 
the poore.” Perhaps this was Sir Anthony 
Fitzherbert, then in high repute ; and we may 
remark, that the best clothes were, at the period 
alluded to, of very considerable value. The 
paper is of the reign of Mary, and it suggests 
the establishment of a bank for the purpose of 
lending money to the poor, or to the prince, “if 
he request it,” at 6 per cent.—The capital is pro- 
posed to be raised by the sale of the best gar- 
ment of every person dying; which is to be 
delivered to the churchwardens of the parish, 
and by them to be transmitted to proper autho- 
rities. The annual amount calculated to be 
raised from this source is 30,0002. 

We hear much of pluralities in the church 
in our day; what will be thought of the an- 
nexed, so soon after the reformation too ? 

*¢ A Booke of Plurallyties of dyvers persons. 
Anno 1575.”—The number of livings thus 
held was at this time 655, of incumbents 239, 
and the greatest number held by one person 
is 7, of which there are 3. The total value, 
deducting the tenths, is 16,5197. 16s. 9d. 

Turning back for a few years in date, we 
consider the following, relative to the murder 
of Rizzio, to be very interesting. 

“ Copy of the Communication made by the 
Ear] of Bedford, and Mr. Randolph, from Edin- 
burgh, to the Council of England, March 27, 
1566, touching the death of Rizzio.”"— By this 
it appears that the fugitive nobles were forced 
to join in this transaction as the condition of 
the king’s (Darnley) befriending them — that 
Rizzio was not killed in the presence of the 
queen, but in going down stairs after leaving 
her chamber—and that no violence was offered 
to the queen, or intended. It also details a 
curious conversation between the Lord Ruth- 
ven, Mary, and Darnley, after Rizzio’s removal, 
in which the latter complains of the queen’s 
giving ‘“‘ David more companie of her bodie” 
than him; the conclusion of which is, that she 
‘* was content that he should lie with her that 
night.” Some account is also given of David’s 
wealth, which was considerable. 

It is but fair to add another version of this 
transaction, which may possibly be partial,though 
entitled ‘* A trewe relation of the course Syr 
Anthony Standen hath held, from the year 1565, 
the tyme in whych he fyrst left the Court of 
oon re — into the service of those 

rinces of wo! memory, Henry and Mary, 
Kinge and ume of Sortlande. father an 
mother of the present most gracious Sove- 
raigne Lord the K.’s Majestie, until the 22d 





of Jan. 1603-4, the day of his comytment to 
the Tower.”—This contains another account 
of the death of Rizzio, the loving behaviour of 
Darnley and Mary at that time, and the at- 
tempt of the former to prevent it, and the 
escape of their majesties to Dunbar. It also 
narrates an interview Mary desired to have 
with the elder Standen shortly after the birth 
of James, when, among other things, she is 
represented to have said, ‘‘ that the prince 
would be a liberale giver and an easye for- 
gyver; her reason was, for that as soone as 
he came into this world he cast hys handes 
open.” 

Subsequent to 1600 there is a paper called 
** Considerations touching ye Queen’s service 
in Ireland.’ 

Among other things, this recommends a tem- 
porary toleration of Romanism—the sending 
over of clergymen, *“‘ who are vehement and 
zealous persuaders, and not scholasticall, to be 
resident in the principall townes—the conty- 
nuing and replenishing of the college begonne 
at Dublyn—the placing of good men as byshops 
in the seas there—the taking care that versions 
of Bibles, catechisms, and other bookes of in- 
struction be made into the Irish language, and 
the encouragement of an interchange of settlers 
between England and Ireland.” [Was this 
really 230 years ago? or may we not adopt 
much of the advice now ?] 

“¢ Advertisement of the Overthrow of the 
Spaniards and the Surrender of Kinsall. Jan. 
2, 1602.”—An anecdote is here given of the 
Spanish general’s opinion of Ireland, in which 
he says, “ that he remembered a passage of 
Scripture, where the devil took Christ to a 
pinnacle of the temple, to shew him the whole 
world; but that he believed he kept that 
country out of sight, as being fit for none but 
himself.” 

Considering that his present Majesty, third 
son of George III., was Lord High Admiral of 
England, the annexed may be esteemed a cu« 
riosity. 

“ Ye Juge of ye Admyraltie his Declaration 
toching ye Jurisdiction of ye Admirall’s Corte.” 
—The indorsation of this is apparently in the 
Earl of Lincoln’s hand, and the paper itself is 
in that of Dr. D. Lewis; and it is here stated, 
*¢ that the Prince of the lands 3 sonne, if there 
were any suche, is alwaies lord admirall.” 

As preceding the Marquess of Worcester’s 
famous Century of Inventions, the subjoined is 
remarkable enough. 

Memoranda found in Mr. Arundel’s house, 
(afterwards Lo. A. of Wardour), touching war- 
like inventions, such as ‘* on preventing a ship 
being struck by a shot between wind and water. 
Plan for light brass pieces being mounted on 
carts, so high as to fire over our soldiers’ heads, 
and to be made so as to turn with the muzzle 
backwards, &c. To poison the air of a whole 
camp. A devise to make a ship go by itself 
for a mile or two, loaded with combustibles to 
fire other ships.” 

*¢ Description of an Engine for Battery,” 
the purposes of which are to throw such shot 
into a town “ as shall fall into the houses, and 
the fyer breake out and blowe up in terrible 
sort,” and to throw shot, every one of which 
will discharge 2000 musket bullets. 

It is obvious that some of these contrivances 
have since been matured, in the forms of field 
pieces, grape-shot, &c. &c., and that others are 
among the inventions recommended at the 
moment we are writing, and on which expe- 
riments are trying! 

The following was no doubt communicated 
to Lord Burleigh from France: such repre- 





a a NL A 
sentations must have had a powerful effect in 
leading the government of Elizabeth to become 
the head of the Protestant cause, and to cherish 
the hatred of all good men against such per. 
version of ecclesiastical power. 

** Abrégé dung Discours secret entre sa 
Saincteté et Auteurs de ses confidents apres Ja 
depart de M. le frere du Roi de la Cour, 
trouvé entre les Papiers de David, avocat de 
Parlement de Paris, pour la Confirmation du. 
quel il alla 4 Rome apres la Paix de Mai 1576, 
auquel voyage il est mort.” : 

Among other curious matters this paper ex 
plains the formation of the famous league in 
France, which it shews was planned by his 
holiness, who recommends that the king shall 
deliver secretly to the Duke of Guise powers to 
form leagues between the nobility and others, 
whom he is directed to bind by the most solemn 
oaths, to give orders to the curés to furnish all 
the information which can be obtained, im con- 
Session, of what arms the people have under pre- 
text of defence. 

Bref Discours sur la Ligue. 

This contains the measures of the Guise 
faction, in name of the Pope, and in conjune- 
tion with the King of Spain, to prevent the 
crown of France on the death of Henry III. 
falling into the hands of the King of Navarre 
or the Prince of Condé, who are denounced as 
heretics; and for this purpose all the devils in 
hell are actually invoked to second them, if God 
will not. 

We have no farther extracts to make :. were 
we to extend our purpose to all that struck us 
as interesting, there would be no end to our 
detail ; but speaking generally of the collection 
in hand, we may state, that the letters have 
been arranged in a chronological series, except 
the following: — Those of royal personages, 
among which are, of course, many addressed by 
James to Elizabeth, and by the former after 
his accession to the English throne to the 
first Earl of Salisbury. There are also a 
number of Elizabeth’s in her own hand, ad. 
dressed to the Duke of Anjou. The much- 
talked-of secret correspondence between Sir 
R. Cecil and King James, from 1601-3, in 
the hands of these individuals, is also con- 
tained in this collection ; and it may not be 
improper to remark on it, that the volume 
published under that title by Lord Hailes, in 
1767, from originals in the Advocates’ Library, 
Edinburgh, has no reference to this, being, in 
fact, but the correspondence between Lord H. 
Howard, afterwards Earl of Northampton, and 
the Earl of Mar, and the Abbot of Kinloss, 
who were sent ambassadors from James to 
Elizabeth, after Essex’s death. Unfortunately, 
too, by this mistake committed by Lord Hailes, 
the public have been led to judge of Sir R. Cecil’s 
principles, by those of one, namely, Lord North- 
ampton, who held religion and politics equally 
easy, rendering both only subservient to his 
own aggrandisement. There is also apparently 
the whole of a curious correspondence between 
the Lady Arabella Stuart and others, relative 
to her attempt to marry Mr. W. Seymour, 
so early as 1602; and a number of letters, 
partly in cipher, from the Duc de Bouillon 
to the Earl of Essex. . 

Among the general series of letters, which 
extends from Henry VITI. to Charles, but par- 
ticularly illustrates the latter part of Elizabeth's 
and the early part of James’s reign, may be 
mentioned, as illustrating our military and 
naval expeditions, and the then state of the 
continent — those of the English commanders 
and ambassadors in France and the Low Coun- 
tries, and of Sir W. Raleigh, Sir John Haw- 
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kins, the Earl of Cumberland, Sir W. Monson, 
and other naval commanders of that time: as 
jllustrating the state of Scotland and the Scot- 
tish court, the letters of the English ambas- 
sadors, and of Mr. Nicholson, an agent of 
Elizabeth’s there; and particularly those of Mr. 
Richard Douglas, nephew of Archibald Doug- 
las, James’s resident at the English court, 
(some of which are published in Lodge’s Illus. 
trations), the Master of Gray, &c. There are 
also letters of one Guicciardini, besides what 
are termed advertisements, from the Italian 
courts; and similar communications by various 
individuals, from the courts of Spain and 
Portugal. 

The Plans, &c. in this collection, extend 
from the time of Henry VIII. to that of Eliza- 
beth, and principally illustrate the fortifica- 
tions then being constructed or enlarged, on 
the coasts and borders, a number of which re- 
gard the preparations made for the reception 
of the Spanish Armada. 

The original documents relative to the di- 
vorce of Anne of Cleves are another principal 
feature in this important collection. 

We cannot take our leave of this subject 
without offering the tribute of our cordial 
gratitude (in common with every literary and 
patriotic man in the kingdom) to the Marquess 
of Salisbury, for having caused a deposit so 
truly national to be set in order. It is an ex- 
ample which we trust will be universally fol- 
lowed by those who are, by family inheritance 
or other means, the possessors and curators of 
their country’s annals. Where or how ar- 
ranged are the Walsingham, the Buckhurst 
(Dorset), the Egerton (Bridgewater), the Con- 
way (Hertford), and many, many other most 
interesting collections ? Would it not be an 
admirable plan to establish a public museum 
for their analysis and preservation. The papers 
might still remain the private property of those 
to whom they have descended, though bond fide 
they originally belonged to the state, and it was 
a bad practice (though it existed till the time 
of George III.) to remove them, when any 
minister, in whose department they were, re- 
tired, carrying them with him into individual 
custody. 

Such an institution would be worthy of our 
popular King; and the documents now sepa- 
rated and in oblivion, no one knows where, if 
thus congregated together, and even a cata- 
logue raisonné made of them (if nothing more) 
would throw invaluable lights on our National 
History. 








The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D., including 


a Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides. By 

James Boswell, Esq. A new edition, with 

Additions and Notes by J. W. Croker, LL.D. 

F.R,S. 5 vols. 8vo. London, 1831. Murray. 
Tuis long-expected work, under the super- 
vision of one of the ablest and most delightful 
amnotators of our time, is now before us. Who 
has not read Boswell’s unique Life of Johnson 
with pleasure ? and who can avoid being gra- 
tified by the appearance of a book, by which 
they know that pleasure must be largely in- 
creased? If any such there be, we are, not of 
the number; and we hail these five volumes 
with fivefold welcome. 
_ The universal fame of the original produc- 
tion renders any observation upon it quite 
Supererogatory ; and indeed it is well for us 
that we are not at present called upon to do 
more than introduce some of the new matter— 
for our day is short. 

To specify the most obvious merits of this 
edition as briefly as may be, we shall oily say 





that it throws a light-upon many persons and 
things left obscure by Boswell himself; that it 
freshens and revives the memory of all he has 
stated; and that it incorporates all other au- 
thentic particulars relative to Johnson,* from 
other sources, of which he has taken no notice. 
We shall pass over Mr. Croker’s preface, and 
select such notes, &c. as best carry their own 
meaning along with them, in illustrating mat- 
ters connected with Dr. Johnson. 

“ Johnson, in his Dictionary, defines ‘ Ex- 
CISE, a hateful tax, levied upon commodities, 
and adjudged not by the common judges of pro- 
perty, but by wretches hired by those to whom 
excise is paid ;’ and in the Idler (No. 65), he 
calls a commissioner of excise, ‘ one of the 
lowest of all human beings.’ This violence of 
language seems so little reasonable, that the 
editor was induced to suspect some cause of 
personal animosity ; this mention of the trade 
in parchment (an ezciseable article) afforded a 
clue, which has led to the confirmation of that 
suspicion. In the records of the excise board 
is to be found the following letter, addressed to 
the supervisor of excise at Lichfield: ‘ July 27, 
1725.— The commissioners received yours of 
the 22d instant, and since the justices would 
not give judgment against Mr. Michael John- 
son, the tanner, notwithstanding the facts were 
fairly against him, the board direct that the next 
time he offends, you do not lay an information 
against him, but send an affidavit of the fact, 
that he may be prosecuted in the Exchequer.’ 
It does not appear whether he offended again, 
but here is a sufficient cause of his son’s ani- 
mosity against commissioners of excise, and of 
the allusion in the Dictionary to the special 
jurisdiction under which that revenue is ad- 
ministered. The reluctance of the justices to 
convict will appear not unnatural, when it is 
recollected that Mr. Johnson was, this very year, 
chief magistrate of the city.” 

“ It will be observed, that Mr. Boswell slurs 
over the years 1729, 1730, and 1731, under the 
general inference that they were all spent at 
Oxford; but Dr. Hall’s accurate statement of 
dates from the college books, proves that'John- 
son personally left college 12th Dec. 1729, 
though his name remained on the books near 
two years longer, viz. till 8th Oct. 1731. Here 
then are two important years, the 21st and 22d 
of his age, to be accounted for ; and Mr. Bos- 
well’s assertion (a little farther on), that he 
could not have been assistant to Anthony 
Blackwell, because Blackwell died in 1730, 
before Johnson had left college, falls to the 
ground. That these two years were not plea- 
santly. or profitably spent, may be inferred from 
the silence of Johnson and all his friends about 
them. It is due to Pembroke to note particu- 
larly this absence, because that institution pos- 
sesses (on the foundation of Sir J. Bennett, 
Lord Ossulston), two scholarships, to one of 
which Johnson would have been eligible, and 
probably (considering his claims) elected in 
1730, had he been a candidate.” 

“ Mr. Malone, in a note on this passage,t 
states that he had read a letter of Johnson’s 
to a friend, dated 27th July, 1732, saying that 

* From Sir J. Hawkins, Mrs. Piozzi, Dr. Strahan, 
Messrs. Duppa, Murphy, Tyers, the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, and about a hundred original letters, besides other 
manuscripts.—Ed. L. G. 

t “ His general aversion to this painful drudgery was 
Gat enhanced by a di ment between him and Sir 

olstan Dixie, the patron of the school, in whose house, 
I have been told, he officiated as a kind of domestic chap- 
lain, so far, at least, as to say grace at table, but was 
treated with what he represented as intolerable harsh- 
ness; and, after suffering for a few months such com- 
—— misery, he relinquished a situation which all his 


ife afterwards he recollected with the strongest aversion, 
and even a degree of horror.” c 





—~ en 
he had-then recently left Sir Wolstan Dixie’s 
house, and that he had some hopes of succeed. 
ing, either as master or usher, in the school of 
Ashbourn. If Mr. Malone be correct in the 
date of this letter, and Mr. Boswell be also 
right in placing the extract from the diary 
under the year 1732, Johnson’s sojourn at 
Bosworth could have been not more than den 
days, a time too short to be characterised as 
‘a period of complicated misery,’ and to be re- 
membered during a long life ‘with the strong. 
est aversion and horror.’ It must also be ob- 
served, that, according to the statements of 
Messrs. Boswell and Malone, compared with 
the college books, Johnson’s life, from Decem- 
ber, 1729, to the beginning of 1733, is wholly 
unaccounted for, except the ten days supposed 
to have been so lamentably spent at Bosworth. 
The only probable solution of these difficulties 
is, that the walk to Bosworth on the 16th July, 
1732, was not his first appearance there; but 
that having been called to Lichfield, to receive 
his share of his father’s property, which, we 
have seen, p. 48, that he did on the 15th July, 
he returned to Bosworth on the 16th, perhaps 
for the purpose of making arrangements for 
finally leaving it, which he did within ten 
days. It seems very extraordinary, that the 
laborious diligence and the lively curiosity of 
Hawkins, Boswell, Murphy, and Malone, were 
able to discover so little of the history of John- 
son’s life from December, 1729, to his marriage 
in July, 1736, and that what they have told 
should be liable to so much doubt. It may be 
inferred, that it was a period to which Johnson 
looked back with little satisfaction, and of which 
he did not love to talk; though it cannot be 
doubted that, during these five or six import- 
ant years, he must have collected a large por- 
tion of that vast stock of information, with 
which he afterwards surprised and delighted 
the world. , & a 

‘¢ In the year 1735, Mr. Walmesley’s kind- 
ness endeavoured to procure him the master- 
ship of the grammar school at Solihull in War- 
wickshire: this and the cause of failure appear 
by the following curious and characteristical 
letter, addressed to Mr. Walmesley, and pre- 
served in the records of Pembroke College : 

** Solihull ye 30 August, 1735. 

“ Sir,—I was favoured with yours of y* 13th 
inst. in due time, but deferred answering it til 
now, it takeing up some time to informe the 
ffeofees [of the school] of the contents thereof; 
and before they would return an answer, de- 
sired some time to make inquiry of y® caracter 
of Mr. Johnson, who all agree that he is an ex- 
cellent scholar, and upon that account deserves 
much better than to be schoolmaster of Solihull. 
But then he has the caracter of being a ver 
haughty ill-natured gent, and y* he has uid 
a way of distorting his fface (w» though he 
can’t help) y® gent. think it may affect some 
young ladds; for these two reasons he is not 
approved on, y® late master Mr. Compton’s 
huffing the ffcofees being stil in their memory. 
However we are all exstreamly obliged to you 
for thinking of us, and for proposeing so good 
a schollar ; but more especially is, dear sir, your 
very humble servant, Henry Gresworp.” 

“ It was probably prior to this that a more 
humble attempt to obtain the situation of as. 
sistant in Mr. Budworth’s school, at Brewood, 
had also failed, and for the same reasons. Mr. 
Budworth was certainly no stranger to the 
learning and abilities of Johnson, as he more 
than once lamented his having been under the 
necessity of declining the engagement, from an 
apprehension that the paralytic affection under 





which Johnson laboured through life might be. 
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_———— 
come the object of imitation or ridicule amongst 
his pupils.” ‘ 

When Johnson engaged to write for the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, Mr. Croker quotes 
from Hawkins :— 

“ This drew Johnson into a close intimacy 
with Cave: he was much at St. John’s Gate, 
and taught Garrick the way thither. Cave had 
no great relish fur mirth, but he could bear it ; 
and having been told by Johnson, that his 
friend had talents for the theatre, and: was come 
to London with a view to the profession of an 
actor, expressed a wish to see him in some co- 
mic character. Garrick readily complied ; and, 
as Cave himself told me, with a little prepara- 
tion of the room over the great arch of St. 
John’s Gate, and, with the assistance of a few 
journeymen printers, who were called together 
for the purpose of reading the other parts, re- 
presented, with all the graces of comic humour, 
the principal character in Fielding’s farce of 
the Mock-Doctor. Cave’s temper was phleg- 
matic: and though he assumed, as the pub- 
lisher of the magazine, the name of Sylvanus 
Urban, he had few of those qualities that con- 
stitute the character of urbanity. Judge of his 
want of them by this question, which he once 
put to an author: ‘ Mr. ——, I hear you have 
just published a pamphlet, and am told there is 
a very good paragraph in it upun the subject 
of music: did you write that yourself?’ His 
discernment was also slow; and as he had 
already at his command some writers of prose 
and verse, who, in the language of booksellers, 
are called good hands, he was the backwarder 
in making advances, or courting an intimacy 
with Johnson. Upon. the first approach of a 
stranger, his practice was to continue sitting, 
a posture in which he was ever to be found, 
and, for a. few minutes, to continue silent; if 
at any time he was inclined to begin the dis- 
course, it was generally by putting a leaf of the 
magazine, then in the’ press; into the hand of 
his visitor, and asking his opinion of it. Sir 
John Hawkins remembered that, calling in on 
him once, he gave him to read the beautiful 
poem of Collins, written for Shakspeare’s Cym- 
beline, ‘ To fair Fidele’s grassy tomb,’ which, 
though adapted to a particular circumstance in 
the play, Cave was for inserting in his maga- 
zine, without any reference to the subject. 
Hawkins told him it would lose of its beauty 
if it were so published: this he could not see ; 
nor could he be convinced of the propriety of 
the name Fide/e: he thought Pastora a better, 
and so printed it. He was so.incompetent a 
judge of Johnson’s abilities, that, meaning at 
one time to dazzle him with the splendour of 





age of a man, whom, for many reasons, he 
could not but hold cheap, he disdained not to 
accept it, when tendered with any degree of 
complacency.” 

“Sir J. Hawkins seems (as well as the other 
biographers) to have overrated the value, to 
Cave and the public, of Johnson’s Parliament- 
ary Debates. It is shewn in the preface to the 
Parliamentary History for 1738 (ed. 1812), 
that one of Cave’s rivals, the London Maga- 
zine, often excelled the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine in the priority and accuracy of its par- 
liamentary reports, which were contributed by 
Gordon, the translator of Tacitus.” 

Pursuing the stream of time, according to 
dates, in 1744 it is said :—“ In this and the 
two next years Mr. Boswell has not assigned 
to Johnson any contributions to the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine; yet there seems little doubt 
that from his connexion with that work he 
derived for some years the chief, and almost 
the only, means of subsistence for himself and 
his wife: perhaps he may have acted as general 
editor, with an annual allowance; and he no 
doubt employed himself on more literary works 
than have been acknowledged. In this point the 
publiclossis perhapsnotgreat. What he was un- 
willing to avow, we need not be very svlicitous 
to discover. Indeed his personal history is 
about this period a blank—hidden, it is to be 
feared, in the obscurity of indigence; and we 
cannot but think with a tender commiseration 
of the ‘ distress’ of such a man, rendered more 
poignant by being shared with a woman whom 
he so tenderly loved.” 

Of the Life of Savage, Mr. C. says: — 
‘* Johnson has spread over Savage’s character 
the varnish, or rather the veil, of stately dic- 
tion and extenuatory. phrases, but cannot pre. 
vent the observant reader from seeing that the 
subject of this biographical essay was, as Mr. 
Boswell calls him, ‘ an ungrateful and insolent 
profligate ;’ and so little do his works shew of 
that peetical talent for which he has been 
celebrated, that if it had not been for John. 
son’s embalming partiality, his works would 
probably be now as unheard of as they are 
unread.” 

Of Irene we are informed :—‘ Mr. Murphy 
(Life, p. 53) says, ‘ the amount of the three 
benefit nights for the tragedy of Irene, it is to 
befeared, were not very considerable, asthe profit, 
that stimulating motive, never invited theauthor 
to another dramatic attempt.’ But Mr. Isaac 
Reed discovered that the author’s three nights, 
after deducting about 190/. for the expenses of 
the house, amounted together to near 200/., 





some of those luminaries in literature who 
favoured him with their correspondence, he told 
‘ him that, if he would, in the evening, be at 
a certain ale-house in the neighbourhood of 
Clerkenwell, he might have a chance of seeing 
Mr. Browne, and one or two other of the per- 
sons employed in the magazine. Johnson ac- 
cepted the invitation ; and was introduced by 
Cave, dressed in a loose horseman’s coat, and 
such a great bushy uncombed wig as he con- 
stantly wore, to the sight of Mr. Browne, 
whom he found sitting at the upper end of a 
long table, in a cloud of tobacco-smoke, had his 
curiosity gratified. Johnson saw very clearly 
those offensive particulars that made a part of 
Cave’s character ; but, as he was one of the 
most quick-sighted men in discovering the good 
and amiable qualities of others, a faculty which 
he has displayed, as well in the life of Cave, as 
in that of Savage, printed among his works, so 
was he ever inclined to palliate their defects ; 
and though he was above courting the patron- 


besides the 100/. for the copy. These were, at 
the time, large sums to Dr. Johnson.” 

Of the Rambler, the following is very inte- 
resting :—‘‘ Richardson, the author of Clarissa, 
to whom Cave had sent the first five numbers 
of the Rambler, became, as they proceeded, ‘ so 
inexpressibly pleased with them,’ that he wrote 
to Cave in strong commendation, and inti- 
mated his conviction (the name of the author 
being still a secret) that Johnson was the only 
man who could write them. Cave’s answer 
seems worth inserting, as giving a higher idea 
of his own station in society than has been 
hitherto entertained, as well as more clearly 
explaining some points of Dr. Johnson’s life.” 

These are parts :— 

** T return to answer, that Mr. Johnson is 
the great Rambler, being, as you observe, the 
only man who can furnish two such papers in 
a week, besides his other great business, and 
has not been assisted with above three. I may 
discover to you, that the world is not so kind 





to itself as you wish it. The encouragement as! 
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to sale is not in proportion to the high cha. 
racter given to the work by the judicious, not 
to say the raptures expressed by the few that 
do read it ; but its being thus relished in num. 
bers, gives hope that tke sets must go off, as it 
is a fine paper, and, considering the late hour 
of having the copy, tolerably printed. When 
the author was to be kept private (which was 
the first scheme), two gentlemen, belonging to 
the prince’s court, came to me to inquire his 
name, in order to do him service; and also 
brought a list of seven gentlemen to be served 
with the Rambler. As I was not at liberty, 
an inference was drawn, that I was desirous to 
keep to myself so excellent a writer. Soon after 
Mr. Doddington. sent-a letter directed to the 
Rambler, inviting him to his house, when he 
should be disposed to enlarge his acquaintance, 
In a subsequent number a kind of excuse was 
made, with a hint that a good writer might 
not appear to advantage in conversation. Since 
that time, several circumstances, and Mr. Gar. 
rick and others, who knew the author’s powers 
and style from the first, unadvisedly asserting 
their (but) suspicions, overturned the scheme of 
secrecy. (About which there is also one paper.) 
I have had letters of approbation from Dr, 
Young, Dr. Hartley, Dr. Sharpe, Miss Carter, 
&c. &c., most of them, Jike you, setting them 
in a rank equal, and some superior, to the Spec- 
tators (of whieh I have not_read many, for the 
reasons which you assign); but, notwithstand. 
ing such recommendation, whether the price of 
twopence, or the unfavourable season of their 
first publication, hinders the demand, no boast 
can be made of it. The author (who thinks 
highly of your writings) is obliged to you for 
contributing your endeavours; and so is, for 
several marks of your friendship, good sir, 
your admirer, and very humble servant, 
E. Cave.” 

These miscellaneous quotations are from the 
first 200 pages of the first volume. They will 
slightly shew the character of’ Mr. Croker’s 
researches; and we have not an opportunity of 
doing more this week. 








The Dwelling of Fancy ; a fragmentary Canto: 
with other Poems. By J. A. Wade, author 
of “ Songs of the Flowers,”’ “‘ the Prophecy, 
an Oratorio,” &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 104. Lon- 
don, 1831. Cochrane and Pickersgill. 


Pernaprs the first poem, the Dwelling of 
Fancy, will be found somewhat dreamy and 
abstracted for general readers, but it has much 
beauty; while among the minor pieces are 
some full of that tender and natural feeling, 
that graceful imagery, which most can appre- 
ciate and all enjoy: it is poetry passing over 
the human heart, and referring the music it 
has wakened to the source whence it was 
drawn : 

ee passing carelessly over, 

And all the ‘aild pe) om it woke war thine own.” 

The Hymn of Memnon’s Lyre is, with all 

its fanciful imagery, a most exquisite poem. 


«« Fountain of living light to all, 
Of melody to me, 


Soon as th — lustre-fall 
4 in the East-land hall, 


Is ki 
y song begins to thee! 


Sun! thou great glory of the sky ! 
Full as thine ears may ri 
With the loud orbal minstrelsy, 
Oh! list to the sweet melody 
That here for thee I sing! 


It is Earth's music, but it thrills 

For nothing earthly, Sun! 
Thou'rt scarcely on the orient hills, 
But gentle my fancy fills— 
Alas! that e’er ’tis done! 
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1 am all thine—the perfumed sighs 
Of morning, mountain heath, 

Seek not more fondly the soft skies 

That warm them, than my melodies 
Send unto thee their breath ! 

Oh! it is sweet to hear them wake 
And rouse each sleepy string ; 

At first, low murmuring tones they make, 

But bolder; deeper thrills they take— 
At thy full rise they sing! 

There are some tears ne my wires, 
They are not the night-dews ; 

They are a melancholy lyre’s, 

Jealous of those revolving fires 
That hymn the spheral muse! 

Sun ! do they love thee well as I? 
When thou art down the west, 

They gaily sparkle o’er the sky, 

Not when thy glorious face is nigh 
Are they in beauty drest ! 

How different here !—when thou art gone, 
Cold tears and sighs are mine ; 

With thy last look my joy is done— 

With thy first smile my song’s begun, 
Its theme and music thine ! 

The night-wind oft with tender sigh 
Breathes’on my heedless strings ; 

But not a single melod 

— its faithfulness to thee, 

ot one soft answer sings! 

Sometimes with jealous rage he sweeps 
Across my dreaming breast ; 

But, hopeless lover! fond keeps 

Her truth enshrinéd there, and weeps, 
And leaves him all unblest ! 

My Sun-god! love!—my hope! my dream ! 
Why dost thou let the com . 

Flaunt through thy path in golden beam ? 

Why does she there so proudly seem 
Usurping thy bright noon ? 

From my fond thoughts I often start, 
And think her light is thine: 

How melancholy to the heart, 

From a sweet fantasy to part, 
And dreams for truth resign ! 

Oh! that I had the power to climb 
O’er the high clouds to thee— 

To have thy love through all sweet time— 

Not sing thee one cold mornihg chime, 
But endless melody! 43 


To bring soft shadows round thy soul 
With music’s spell at even, 
When thou hadst reach’d thy western goal, 
And thou wert weary of thy roll 
O’er the wide arch of heaven ! 


But no! ’tis vain—Aurora’s child, 
With his cold senseless grasp, 

Enslaves me in this ruin’d wild, 

A weeping thing that should have smiled 
In thy more gentle clasp ! 


Farewell !—thou passest quickly on 
To give dark regions light ; 
Their rosy smiles have just begun— 
Farewell! my Morning Hymn is done— 
Come to me, Tears and Night !” 


The following sonnet has all the rich passion 
of our olden poetry. 


** Apelles to Campaspe. 
I cannot paint thee while those heavenly eyes 
Wear that fond languishment, that tender mien ; 
For, sooth, I would not have their witcheries 
By prouder ame than myself be seen. 
Oh! look less lovely—look as cold as snow, 
‘That none may, pausing on thy beauty’s line, 
Writ on my canvass, sigh, and wish to know 
The fair original of my design ! 
Way should I mimic for the common stare 
The love-lit lightning of an angel smile, 
That, in my heart's fond hopefulness, I dare 
To think is meant my sorrows to beguile? 
Campaspe ! look as beautiful as day, 
But from thy beauty take thy love away !” 


We must find space for three verses from 
the Bride’s Choice: the thought in the last 
of them is as beautiful as it is original. 

“So lay me in that pleasant grave, 
7 i een’ over with green ; 
ugh wrong’d through lifeti 
a ety py va ugh lifetime, I would have 
A happy thing, and sweets were strewn 
nme my sleep, to shew 
never sorrow kno 
Had never tasted wo! te 
I like the mockery that fi 
Exhibit = the mound, 
which lie the ha hours 
dreamt, but never Sound r 


The following is also a sweet specimen of 
» Wade's taste and feeling : = 








** To a Robin. 
November’s chilling breeze 
Sighs through the leafless trees, 

nd brings the winter’s gloom ; 

And 7% though cold and r, 
I find thee, Robin, here, 

As if it all were bloom ! 
But say, how canst thou bring 
Thy little heart to sing 

Amid these wither’d bowers ? 
Thy breath, too, is more sweet 
Than when thy trembling feet 

Play’d through the summer flowers ! 
Say, hast thou learn’d, when all 
Thy rosy dwellings fall, 

To hide in music’s strain 
Thy blighted hopes, thy fears, 
And (if thou hast them) tears 

Wept in thy memory’s pain? 
Sing on, sweet bird !—like thee, 
When with the gay, the free, 

If sorrow should be mine, 
I'll sigh not o’er the hours 
Gone, faded like these bowers— 

My song shall be like thine!” 


We will close our remarks on one poet in 
the language of another, and assure our readers 
that this slight volume is full of 

«* Tender fancies, melancholy thoughts, 
And words that move to music.” 

The author, with some peculiarities both in 
thought and language, is quite capable to take 
his place in the foremost rank of our lyric 
bards ; and we are convinced that the present 
small volume will not only tend to locate him 
there, but recall attention to several of his pre- 
ceding productions, which we fear have at- 
tracted less notice and praise than they justly 
merited. 








Paris and London. By the Author of “ the 
Castilian,” ‘‘ the Exquisites,”’ &c. &c. 3 vols. 
12mo. London, 1831. Colburn and Bentley. 

Tue author of this book has been made the 
object of some unjust misrepresentations by 
writers of theatrical and literary criticisms. 
A Spaniard by birth, and having spent more 
than half his life in his native country and on 
the continent, in all our remarks upon his pro- 
ductions we have referred to the singular cir- 
cumstance of a foreigner’s writing so well in 
English, and upon English topics. Asa stranger, 
he was entitled to our courtesy ; and we cannot 
but censure the spirit which has endeavoured 
to negative that claim by untruly stating him 
to have lost it by the long period he has so- 
journed amongst us. 

And we are the more induced to press this 
fact now, because having on former occasions 
bestowed due praise upon M. de Trueba’s 
works, and estimated the talents he displayed 
with the liberality they had a right to com- 
mand, we are inclined to look to the same 
cause as some excuse for the errors and offences 
of the volumes which it is our present duty to 
notice. Nothing but a greater intimacy with 
continental manners.than with, if not the more 
moral and virtuous, at any rate the more de- 
corous habits of England; could have led him 
into the error of supposing that such a per- 
formance could be acceptable, and especially to 
the numerous body of female readers to whom 
this class of writing is principally addressed. 
A continual succession of profligate intrigues 
may be an accurate picture of a certain set in 
society—but they are most unfit for descrip- 
tion. Sentimental and highly wrought scenes 
of vice may equally pollute and corrupt the 
mind; but this is no apology for the coarser 
delineation of sensuality, in language which 
would not be tolerated in any decent company. 
We are sorry that a gentleman, as Don Teles- 
foro de Trueba certainly is, should have been 
betrayed into so gross a mistake, in the belief 
that he was portraying characters, &c. in a 





manner similar to those of former times by the 
pens of a Fielding, Smollett, or Le 3; for- 
getting that even Fielding and Smollett, if they 
had written now, must have conformed to the 
more refined taste of the age. The plea of 
exposing crime in all its disgusting reality, in 
order to make its lesson exemplary, cannot be 
received—common consent and common feeling 
have decided against it; and the author who 
aims at popularity must not fancy he can ran 
his muck against the general sense of delicacy 
and propriety. 

Having stated our utter objection to the 
principle on which this novel is founded, and 
expressed our unmitigated condemnation of 
some of the dissolute affairs which it paints, 
and in terms equally reprehensible, we shall 
only allot a short space to farther observation. 

Story there is none; the only attempt at 
narrative being an account of the hero’s mar- 
riage with a girl who, he supposes, has 30,0001, 
—which, however, he never obtains. He runs 
away from her—hears she is dead—she is re- 
suscitated just as he is going to marry another— 
no explanation of this mystery given ; then he 
shoots her—is going to be tried and executed— 
she re-appears alive and well; and this is equally 
left unexplained: the third volume closes ab- 
ruptly. The first. portion, excepting one or 
twolicentiousadventures and some personalities, 
is principally made up of the matériel .of the 
comedy of the Exquisites; omitting the love 
affair, and letting the fashionable career of the 
city merchant and his wife end in her elope- 
ment. The most entertaining parts are rather 
flippant: the aphorisms. common-place imita- 
tions of those in Pelham. ‘The most amusing 
we can find are English compliments, 

** The day I paid my visit to the Tower I 
was accompanied by a young French noble- 
man, the son of the Comte d’H——, and he 
was highly amused at the pompous gravity of 
the men who exhibited the curiosities. Every 
time that a thumb-screw, toe-screw, leg-screw, 
nose-screw,. or any other article, was pointed 
out to our inspection, with the unavoidable 
comment, the Frenchman turned to me, and 
exclaimed—‘ Eh voila encore les Espagnols !” 
This was repeated a great number of times, 
and I was really put to the blush when I con- 
sidered how very flagitious my countrymen 
had been. At last we came to a room where 
something taken from the French was de-~ 
scanted upon, and I of course turned to my 
companion and returned the compliment, by— 
‘ A votre tour maintenant.’ We had already 
given several shillings, and were coming away, 
when I perceived a board stuck up at the door, 
on which some words were written, to the fol- 
lowing purpose, or something like it: ‘It is 
expected that visitors. will compliment the 
warden,’ This was the cause of a very ludi- 
crous mistake. My French companion was 
not very conversant with the English language 
at the time, and having read the above inscrip-« 
tion, most innocently took the thing in a literal 
sense. Accordingly, while the plump and grave 
warden was, in becoming silence, expecting 
the compliment, the Frenchman, remarkable 
for politeness, could not be neglectful of com- 
plying with what he conceived was: enjoined 
by the inscription. He made, therefore, a 
graceful bow to the formal warden, and in 
broken English began to express. his obliga« 
tions to him for his kindness, &c. &c. ‘he 
man addressed in this novel way, stared for 
some time in astonishment. Stanley burst out 
into laughter—lI did little less, and this tended 
to heighten the effect of the scene. The warden 
conceiving that it was a joke, and probably not 
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being partial to such things, put on a most 
demure aspect ; indeed, he so far increased his 
natural stock of dull gravity, that he looked 
formidable. The Frenchman perceiving that 
his most elegant and well-bred compliments 
were received not merely with indifference, but 
had evidently offended, began to stare in turn, 
and ended, no doubt, by attributing the affair 
to his inexperience of the English tongue. But 
his understanding was soon enlightened. I 
slipped half-a-crown into the hand of the 
warden, which made him unbend from his 
rigidity, whilst a few words from Stanley set 
our companion to rights concerning his strange 
mistake. ‘ Diadle!’ cried the young noble- 
man, smiling, ‘ voila donc ce que les Anglais 
ppellent des compliments—c’est bon! c’est bon!’ 
As we retraced our steps, this scene afforded 
ample matter for comment and mirth. The 
Frenchman now and then brought out—ces 
compliments al Anglaise—as he called them ; 
and I make no doubt that upon his return to 
Paris, he informed his countrymen that the 
greatest proof of politeness one can possibly 
shew an Englishman is to give him money.” 
We also copy some remarks about literature. 
‘* My much-esteemed friend,—Pursuant to 
your request that I should inform you of the 
state of letters in England, I now take up my 
pen, in order to answer your wishes as far as 
it lies in my power. The literature of this 
great nation has closely followed the march of 
the age, and it is vigorous, rich, and varied ; 
but it has certainly lost in dignity—for it has 
become an article of trade like any other. The 
boasted patronage of the English to letters, is 
a very idle word—there is no branch of human 
ability that receives less encouragement than 
literature; and this assertion I make boldly, 
unhesitatingly. This is a country where a 
man may obtain wealth so vast by the most 
degrading offices, as to enable the successors of 
the industrious being to aspire to any thing 
they like—for money is paramount to all. A 
person here may make millions by spinning 
cotton, or manufacturing blacking for the 
shoes ; and yet people wonder if a literary gen- 
tleman should make a few hundreds a-year by 
his labours. It is at once ludicrous and dis- 
gusting to hear a pin-maker or a tallow- 
chandler speak in a repining tone of the for- 
dunes which men devoted to science and letters 
make ; considering, no doubt, that it is almost 
a sinful waste of money to lay out in food for 
the mind what ought to be spent in grocery or 
any other article of consumption. The fact is, 
that the profession of letters—I speak of it re- 
garded as a profession—is the lowest in the 
scale of human industry, as far as regards 
profit. Sir Walter Scott, Southey, and two 
or three others, now at the head of literature, 
have indeed realised considerable sums; but in 
no manner suflicient recompense for genius, 
learning, and a very laborious life spent in 
their pursuit. That a mighty genius, a man 
who has so largely contributed to the improve- 
ment and amusement of his species—a man 
who devotes his life to most laborious study, 
in the acquisition of science and learning, 
should, by dint of incessant working, industry, 
and proper conduct, amass a fortune of forty 
or fifty thousand pounds, is a matter of asto- 
nishment; and people will cry, ‘ How lucky ! 
what a fortunate man he is!’ But how many 
are the numskulls who make twice the money 
by measuring tape or selling treacle !—and yet’ 
no one is either surprised, or repines at their 
gains. The number of literary men almost 
Starving is very great; and, indeed, with three 
or four exceptions, no man has obtained an in- 








dependence by his literary productions. Again 
I say, that to follow literature as a profession, 
is an act of madness in the individual; and it 
argues either insanity or vast presumption, 
unless, indeed, the said individual wishes 
merely to vegetate. Amateur authors fare much 
better ; for, being already independent of their 
works, they can afford to take their time— 
make their bargains—wait, or not publish, 
just as they think proper: besides, the very 
fact of their not being in absolute want of 
money, gives them an importance with book- 
sellers, that their poorer and humbler brethren 
can by no means obtain.” 








Ivan Vejeeghen; or, Life in Russia. By 
Thaddeus Bulgarin., 2vols. 12mo. London, 
183 1, Whittaker and Co. ; Edinburgh, Con- 
stable. 

T uis is a most curious work, and gives a more 
accurate notion of Russian habits, customs, 
&c. than some dozen of travels. It is a lite- 
rary curiosity in every respect; first, for its 
actual contents, which are quite new; and se- 
condly, as being the first Russian novel. Its 
accidental are greater than its actual merits. 
The story is involved, not very interesting, 
and overlaid with episodes; but the great 
attraction of the book is in its novelty, and 
we think we may venture to add, its truth. 
We are inclined to believe the scenes on the 
page are one and all actual transcripts from 
life. The barbarous state of society is vividly 
depicted ; the common vice of bribery in the 
disposal of justice ; the advantage of even slight 
knowledge, as shewn in the superiority of the 
Jews, who manage almost all the business 
and engross all the property; the feudal state 
of the great land-owners; the ignorance, and 
the prejudices, seem to throw us back some 
centuries in our own history, and the pro- 
gress of civilisation seems wonderful: how 
many and how gradual are the steps which 
it has to take! But we must now proceed to 
extracts, endeavouring to make them as mis- 
cellaneous as possible. 

“ At last the day of the féte arrived. A 
number of guests came in the morning. Car- 
riages, calashes, breetchkas and koleemashkas, 
occupied all the space between the stables and 
farm-yard. Almost every family brought along 
with it a score of horses ; six in their own car- 
riage; four in the breetchka, containing the 
male and female servants, trunks, and band- 
boxes ; and: a pair in the koleemashka, which 
contained the bedding packed up in large 
square chests, and the cooking utensils for 
the road stowed among hay. Single persons 
came with six horses, and very few with 
four. Some families came with a still greater 
number of these animals, as a badge of the 
importance of their owners; and I really do 
not think it amiss that Mr. Gologordofisky 
should have contrived to feed them with bul- 
rushes, husks, and weeds. This custom of 
going a visiting with a whole stud at the ex- 
pense of another, has the same consequence 
to the entertainer as the inroad of a Tartar 
horde; and if the landholders did not prepare 
this forage for guests, which is nothing but 
the shadow for the substance, two country 
balls would eat up their whole yearly stock 
of hay and oats. But as no assembly can 
come together without cattle, the main point 
is to know how to get them decently off their 
hands. After morning prayers, breakfast 
was served up, or, properly speaking, dram- 
drinking, as the ladies ate but little, and the 
gentlemen drank more than they ate. Spirits 





of different colours and tastes were unceasingly 
circulated, till the decanters were emptied. 
Then the gentlemen walked into the garden 
to join the ladies. In the mean time the cloth 
was laid in the dining-room, and, as fresh 
guests were continually arriving, four lackeys 
continued to serve up spirits and whets in the 
garden. At two o’clock in the afternoon, when 
dinner was on the table, the musicians, led by 
the kapel-meister, stationed themselves on the 
flight of steps leading to the garden, and played 
a Polish air. This was a signal for dinner, and 
all the guests assembled in the principal alley, 
Mr. Gologordoffsky offered his arm to his most 
distinguished guest, the wife of the govern. 
ment marshal. The marshal himself led up 
Mrs. Gologordoffsky, and in this way, two 
couples in a row, they moved into the dining- 
room. The other guests also followed in couples, 
that is to say, the ladies alongside of the gen- 
tlemen. It is true that Mr. Gologordoffsky 
managed to place the most respectable guests 
higher, notwithstanding they came into the 
hall later. Before they were seated, he called 
them out of the crowd according to their rank, 
and begged them to occupy the place nearest 
to the landlady, arranging these movements 
with various jokes and proverbs. The dinner 
was luxurious, and, although more than a 
hundred sat down at table, there was abund- 
ance of provisions. With regard to wine, 
the following arrangement was adopted. The 
common table-wine, that is to say French wine, 
was placed in decanters before the guests. The 
best wines of different qualities were carried 
about and poured out under the direction of 
the marshalek and stud-master. The first with 
three footmen on the right side of the table, 
the other with the same number of assistants 
on the left. On each side, the first lackey 
held bottles of the very best wine, the second 
with a middle quality, and the third with the 
most common, appertaining to the class of best 
wines with only one name. The marshalek 
and stud-master, by a previous understanding, 
took their cue from Mr. Gologordoffsky’s style 
of address, what sort of wine to pour out for 
each guest: for instance, when he said to a 
guest, ‘I beg you will drink, sir; do honour 
to my wine, I assure you it is worth trying, 
then they poured out the first sort. ‘ Drink 
a little wine; it really is not bad,’ denoted the 
second sort. ‘ You don’t drink any : hey, pour 
out wine to the gentleman,’ marked the third 
sort. It appears that Mr. Gologordofisky knew 
perfectly the tastes of his guests, for they all 
drank a decent portion, and regularly complied 
with the landlord's invitation. Besides, I reckon 
Mr. Gologordoffsky’s behaviour very commend- 
able: why treat a guest with what he is not 
acquainted, and when he is as well satisfied 
with the name as with the quality of his wine? 
Some drink Champagne and Tokay, because 
they find that these wines please their taste ; 
others merely in order to have it to say, ° We 
have drunk champagne and tokay !’ Who does 
not know the proverb, ‘ Do not throw your 
pearls before swine ?? At the end of the din- 
ner a huge goblet was brought in, adorned with 
coats of arms and inscriptions. Mr. Gologor- 
doffsky poured wine into it, drank to the health 
of his spouse, and with loud cries of ‘ Vivat! 

with peals of music and flourishing of trumpets 
emptied it, and bowing to his next neighbour, 
added, ‘ Into your hands.’ Exactly with ne 
same ceremonial the cup went round from han 

to hand. At last, when all the party refused 
to drink more, with the significant observa- 
tion, ‘that the day was not over yet,’ the land- 
lord rose, all the guests following his example, 
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and each of them taking one or two ladies by! 
the arm, walked away tottering into the gar- 
den, where coffee and sweetmeats awaited them. 
Hardly had the gentry left the dining-room, 
when the lackeys belonging to the house and 
to the guests, the musicians and maid-servants, 
rushed in like harpies upon the remains of the 
feast, and without listening to the hoarse voices 
of the marshalek and stud-master, tore every 
thing to pieces, and emptied the bottles to the 
very lees. In the kitchen the greatest confusion 
reigned while the servants got their dinner. 
Without the least ceremony they helped them. 
selves, took possession of the pots and pans, 
and satisfied their appetite which had been 
sharpened by the journey. ® * 

‘< After dinner some of the old gentlemen went 
to repose, the greater part of the guests seated 
themselves around card-tables, where some ex- 
perienced hands with mere amateurs sat down 
to faro. All those gentlemen who during din- 
ner had made loud complaints of bad times, 
and on the ruin of the corn trade, produced at 
the table gold, silver, and heaps of assignats. 
Some of them having lost their last kopeek, in 
the height of their frenzy sold their horses, 
equipages, cattle, and the copper kettles of 
their distilleries, and hoping to regain these, 
lost still more. a - 

“ Almost all the guests made themselves 
beastly drunk. They sent away the musicians 
into another room, and began with declara- 
tions of friendship among the gentlemen, em- 
bracing and kissing one another, and promis- 
ing to forget all quarrels and mutual differ- 
ences, The ladies were called as witnesses to 
these reconciliations, and were obliged to be- 
come sureties for the fulfilment of the pro- 
mises on both sides. On the well-known 
toast, ‘Let us love one another,’ (Kochaymy 
sig) being given, the guests drank a full bum- 
per, falling on their knees before one another, 
or embracing. At last they returned to the 
ladies, and began to drink every one of their 
healths from their respective shoes. A gentle- 
man falling on his knees before a lady, pulled 
off her shoe, and, after that, respectfully kissed 
her foot and her hands, placed his glass in the 
shoe, and in some cases poured his wine into 
it, drank it out, and handed it to another.” 

The mischief of the constant use of ardent 
spirits, and the inevitable fraud to which tempt- 
ation and opportunity lead, are strongly shewn 
in the following scene : 

“ Moses traded in the house, in wines, por- 
ter, and provisions for the table, groceries, 
Dutch herrings, cheese, and, in fine, all ar- 
ticles pertaining to gastronomy. But as a Jew 
cannot go on without dealing in spirits, in ad- 
dition to his other business he kept a tap for 
peasants and the lower sorts of people. The 
retailing of spirits is a most indispensable thing 
for a Jew in the Polish provinces. By this 
means he procures for the tenth part of their 
real value all sorts of provisions, and keeps his 
house for almost nothing. Besides that, by 
means of the vodky, he picks out of the pea- 
sants and servants all the secrets, all the wants, 
all the connexions and relations of their mas- 
ters, which makes the Jews the real rulers of 
the actual landholders, and subjects to Jewish 
control all affairs and objects in which the pre- 
cious metals and assignats act a part. In real 
fact, the landholders are merely gratified with 
the clink of the cash and the look of the notes, 
while the Jew is the real owner. In Moses’ 
writing there | three huge books or registers 
of debts. The first contained the debts of the 


fair sex, contracted in Reefka’s shop; the se- 


such men in general as were called pans,* for 
eatables and drinkables: the third book. con- 
tained the debts of unfortunate peasants, who, 
coming into town to sell the produce of their 
land from necessity, kept only as much money 
as would pay their master’s dues, and drank the 
balance, besides running into debt. In order 
to make the reader understand in what manner 
the Jews go to work with the peasants, I shall 
mention how Moses balanced one of his ac- 
counts, of which I was an eye-witness. The 
peasant alluded to came into town the night 
before market-day with two loads, the one of 
rye, the other of wheat, and brought two cows 
with him for sale. He put up for the night at 
Moses’ house. ‘The wily Jew, seeing that the 
farmer was sitting down to supper with three 
of his companions, treated him with a glass of 
his best and strongest vodky. The peasant 
was uncommonly pleased with this beverage, 
and the Jew gave him another glass for no- 
thing. When the peasant’s head grew light, 
he ordered a kvartt of the same spirits to be 
given him, for which he would pay. The Jew 
only waited for this—he knew his guest’s free 
and open temper ; and hardly had the peasant 
drank this, when he sent to acquaint some of 
his other companions, and invited some well- 
known town-drunkards who had a particular 
knack at insinuating themselves into the con- 
fidence of strangers. In proportion as the 
senses of his guests grew stupified, the Jew 
added water to the spirits; and, though the 
people at table perceived this, and gave vent to 
their dissatisfaction in gross abuse, the Jew pa- 
tiently bore their upbraidings, and continued 
his operations till the greater part of his visitors 
fell asleep on the spot, and the rest managed 
to stagger into the street. Nextday, when the 
peasant, tormented with a headach, went into 
the stable-yard where his horses and cows 
stood, the Jew demanded payment for the 
debts which he had accumulated in the course 
of some months. The peasant earnestly begged 
him to defer a settlement till another time ; 
but the Jew, being a good psychologist, knew 
the rule—‘in corpore sano mens sana’—as well 
as its converse, and would not agree to a post- 
ponement, wishing to take advantage of the 
stupefaction of his guest’s senses with the 
fumes of drink, in consequence of his yester- 
day’s intemperance and the weak state of his 
mental faculties. The Jew produced his book 
of debts written in Hebrew character, took a 
piece of chalk, placed the peasant on the oppo- 
site side of the table, and turning over the 
leaves of the book, began the settlement :, ‘ Do 
you recollect,’ said the Jew, ‘ how you lived 
here three days when you came in with loads 
before the summer St. Nicholas?’ ‘ How 
should not I recollect it?’ answered the pea- 
sant. ‘ The first day you took in the morning 
a half-kvart of vodky—is not that correct ?’ 
‘ It is so.” * Now, here I shall note it ;’ and he 
made a mark with the chalk on the table. 
* Afterwards when your brother-in-law came 
with Nicetas, you took another kvart ;’ and, at 
this word the Jew drew two marks. ‘ At 
dinner you took again two kvarterkas,’} and 
the Jew again drew two marks, without re- 
garding the difference of the measure. ‘ After 
dinner,’—but the peasant, who was all this 
time scratching his head and rubbing his fore- 
head, interrupted the Jew, ‘ Paney Arenda- 
ryoo !’ (an honorary appellation given by the 





* A term synonymous with what gentleman was for- 
merly in English, or miles in the Latin of the middle 
ages. 

+ A Polish kvart is about a pint, English measure. 
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Lithuanian peasants to the Jews), ‘I really 
have not strength to go on; give me somevodky, 
for I have an insufferable headach.’ This 
was just what the Jew wanted. ‘* Hey, Sorka! 
Reefka!’ cried out the Jew, ‘ give the Hospo- 
dar a dram.’ (Hospodar is a title which the 
Jews, in return, give the peasants when they 
want to cheat them.) The peasant drank the 
fill of a large tumbler, making wry faces and 
shrugging his shoulders, and the business took 
another turn. ‘ After dinner,’ continued the 
Jew, ‘ you took half a kvart.’ ‘ Right.’ The 
Jew made another mark. ‘ But when Ivan 
came in, you again took half a kvart.’? * No, I 
did not take it, but Ivan got it,’ answered the 
peasant. ‘ Very well, you did not take it,’ 
added the Jew, but in the meantime added an- 
other mark. ‘ In the evening you took half a 
kvart.” ‘Right.’ The Jew drew another 
mark. ‘ And in the morning you got one.’ 
‘ No, I did not,’ answered the peasant. * You 
did not get it,” said the Jew, but nevertheless 
drew another score. ‘ At dinner, next day, 
you took half a kvart.” * No, only a kvarter- 
ka,’ answered the peasant. ‘ Very well, let it 
be only a kvarterka,’ returned the Jew, but 
drew a mark denoting the measure of half a 
kvart, which contains in itself four kvarterkas. 
In this way was the reckoning continued : du- 
ring all the time, Moses’ daughters, Sorka and 
Reefka, kept plying the peasant with vodky, 
and the Jew went on scoring; it mattered not 
whether the peasant agreed or disagreed with 
the items marked against him, and making no 
distinction of measures when they were less 
than half a kvart, but adding scores when the 
measure was more. At last, when the peasant’s 
head grew giddy and his eyes dizzy, the Jew 
pulled out of his bosom a piece of chalk with a 
split in it, like two blades of a knife, and with 
this double instrument proceeded to draw two 
scores, in place ef one, at atime. When the 
table was all marked over, the Jew called in, as 
witnesses to the settlement, some of the pea- 
sant’s neighbours, and they, after summing up 
the scores, reduced them into money; the un- 
fortunate man had to give up to the Jew his 
best cow and all his wheat, although he was 
actually due, perbaps, only the tenth part of 
what he paid. Almost in the same manner 
Moses behaved to the landholders ; only more 
artfully, and, in some measure, more delicately. 
However, the double chalk, over-measure in 
wines, &c., were also made use of in his rec- 
konings with the gentry, as well as with the 
peasants. The Jew, knowing that Polish pans 
and Russian officers do not like to keep account- 
books, and are quite disgusted with long rec- 
konings, used to fix upon a favourable time for 
his views, and pounce upon his debtors at the 
precise moment when they were either in a 
very merry or in an extremely low mood. 
Moses’ wife, Reefka, who also sold goods upon 
credit, and in place of interest received from 
the landholders’ wives whole tubs of butter and 
coopfuls of domestic fowls, chose such a time 
for settling with her debtors, when they were 
in the greatest want of credit; for instance, 
before balls, elections, and marriages. In this 
sort of trade it was impossible to cheat by the 
same means as in the sale of wines and spirits : 
but the wily Reefka, taking advantage of the 
necessities and vanity of her customers, gave 
them short measure and short weight, charged 
a double price for every thing, and, besides 
that contrived to squeeze presents from them, 
under the pretence that she herself got the goods 
upon credit, and was obliged to pay interest. 
Besides that, her trade brought her this ad- 








cond held the debts of the landholders, or of 


+ A kvarterka is the eighth-part of a kvart. 


vantage, that, by means of their wives, Moses 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








had a claim upon the — iy — Mea 
the niary speculations e 0 

The wire te glad that, for silk-stuffs, and 
laces, for wine, rum, porter, sugar, and coffee, 
they could pay according to their pleasure, in 
wheat, ‘flax, hemp, or other agricultural pro- 
duce ; seeing that the Jew, on these occasions, 
would purchase the remainder. of their stock 
for ready money, at a valuation also fixed by 
the Jews, and commonly for the half of what 
the articles would bring at the regular markets 
and shipping ports. The landlords in these 
provinces have, in general, no idea of business, 
and receive their commercial information solely 
from the Jews. Throughout a whole govern- 
ment, there are only a -few persons who take 
in newspapers, and they merely for notices of 
law-suits, and for the convenience of reference, 
if the conversation should turn upon politics.” 

[To be concluded in our next.] 





HOPE’S ESSAY ON MAN. 

[Second Notice.]} 
Havin, in few words, described the general 
nature of. this work, and stated.the impossibi- 
lity of affording it a complete analysis in a 
journal like ours, it behoves us to do as much 
justice as we can to its extraordinary charac- 
ter, by the only other means in our power— 
that of extracting such portions as are best cal- 
culated to exhibit the author’s views upon in- 
teresting points, and the ability with which he 
has treated them, to the public. The follow- 
ing passages present such a cluster of striking 
facts, and place matters of popular curiosity in 
so strong a light, that we are induced to copy 
them. The text of the first is, that ‘* although 
every organ has its definite prior causes, every 
organ seems not yet to have its definite later 
purposes.”. Mr. Hope says— 

“ Notwithstanding we geverally find in most 
animals, forthe peculiar purposes wanted, the 
peculiar definite means also providéd, we often 
find the means not sufficiently developed to pro- 
duce the purposes seemingly intended. hus 
there are many brutes which with’ the rtidi- 
ments of legs and wings never.have-these-abor- 
tive organs sufficiently developed to walk or 
fly. Cetacea: never acquire anterior extremi- 
ties sufficiently elongated to move on dry land ; 
and in pinguins the pinions: do not develop 
sufficiently to buoy them up in air.. We must, 
however, suppose that even in these animals 
those parts already answer certain purposes of 
utility and benefit, unknown tous, though 
they cannot yet answer those ultimate more 
evident purposes for which, according to our 
ideas, they alone seem destined. Nor is in 
animals each peculiar organ yet so pointedly 
destined to a peculiar purpose, but what in 
different species of entities the same sort of 
organs serve for different purposes, and differ- 
ent species of organs serve for the same pur- 
poses. Ascidia, for instance, through their 
gills take in both air and solid food: fishes 
only through their gills tuke in air, and leave 
to the mouth the task of taking in the more 
substantial liquids and more solid food. Rep- 
tiles, beasts, and birds, on the contrary, take 
in not only solid and liquid food, but even air 
through the mouth, and only leave the con- 
traction of the gills, which form the eustachian 
tube and ear, to take in the vibrations of sound. 
In many mollusea of the rete mucosum the 
elongation forms sails which, puffed up by the 
wind, assist the animal to cleave the waves. 
In many insects this rete macosum forms wings 
able to buoy them up in air. In fishes this 


tain “of the quadrupeds called bats, it equally 
forms the wings. In‘ fishes and in birds- the 
nether extremity or tail elongates in a rudder 
to steer their course through water or air. In 
the beaver it becomes a mason’s trowel; and 
in the monkey a fifth hand, with which to 
grasp branches and boughs. These are shifts 
of nature, originating in the imperfections of 
this world, which probably in a higher and 
more perfect globe will no longer be neces- 
sary.” 

This is very consistent with the author’s 
hypothesis of the creation and the gradual per- 
fecting of substances from fluid and inorganic 
into bodies organised, vegetable,‘ and animal: 
what he adds respecting organs of sense in 
brutes more acute than in human beings, is a 
forcible illustration of natural history, and 
some of it particularly applicable to the ourang 
outangs, or whatever they may be, now shewn 
in Piccadilly. 

* From the peculiar construction of brutes 
those of each species seem to have the organs 
of some peculiar sense more developed and more 
acute in its faculties than are the corresponding 
organs and faculties of man, precisely because 
each species of brute still has the organs of the 
peculiar sense it'excels in, less interfered with 
by the organs of other different senses, and by 
the later organs of the mind, the formation of 
which draws off materials from the formation 
and finish of those of the external sense,— 
because the brute not yet having the materials 
of organs of sense and mind so much divided 
and diffused between different sorts of organs, 
those of each sort which they possess seem 
susceptible of receiving impressions more. for- 
cible and more lasting. External modifications 
which glide over the sense and mind of man 
unperceived, penetrate deeply into those of 
brutes, arid make on them a profound impres- 
sion. Thus the inferidr-brutes-seertt more 
acutely to feel the impressioiis éf electricity : 
most of the higher animals ‘seem ‘more acutely 
to feel certain impressions of smell, proceeding 
from the elements that enter greatly in their 
first composition, and that are most necessary 
for their further support: many birds have 
organs of hearing more delicate: and certain 
of the higher beasts and birds have organs of 
sight more acute and more quick. The hawk 
sees in the daytime objects more minute and 
more distant than man sees; the owl and the 
cat see better at night; and the monkey seems 
to possess organs of sight at all times suscept- 
ible of impressions more intense and more 
rapid. It is through these only that he is led 
to perform those movements, which we take 
for intentional mimicry. In general, of all 
brutes the higher classes of monkeys seem in 
internal. organs of intellect, and in external 
organs of voluntary action, to approach nearest 
to human beings. The baboon already can stand 
and walk erect, and resembles man most in his 
gait and actions. Still as his mind within deve- 
lops not yet in organs and faculties of reason, his 
body without develops not yet in those organs 
and faculties of voluntary action, which only 
grow out of organs and faculties of abstraction. 
His body still is disfigured by an enormous 
belly : his face, whether seen in front or in 
profile, still has features little marked, little 
distinct, little expressive. His extremities are 
still deprived of divaricating muscles. He can- 
not bend his arms separatély either backward 
or forward. Able only with his limbs to hug, 
he cannot embrace or encircle an object. In 
his hand he cannot oppose: the thumb to the 





rete mucosum again forms the fins, and in cer- 


fingers. Allowed,- consequently, only to grasp 


ther’ point'to a’ distaht ‘object with a single 
finger, hold’a ball, inflict a pinch, nor play on 
the piano or harp. His legs and feet labour 
under co! nding inabilities. Able to crouch, 
to fold his nether limbs together, he cannot 
divaricate, expand, or cross them, so as to be. 
stride a horse or cut a caper. His feet have 
no instep, no heel, not even a sole capable of 
resting fully on level ground. He is more fit 
for clambering on trees than for walking on a 
plane surface. Thence only when secure and 
at age, he assumes the erect posture of man, as 
an occasional indulgence. As soon as pursued, 
he forsakes his more imposing attitude, drops 
the man, falls on all fours, and scampers away 
the brute. Of powers of voice he has none. 
As if afraid to render the resemblance to man 
too great, and too liable to confusion, by giving 
him what the parrot already possesses, nature 
has denied him that boon. ‘He can only bustle, 
grin, and chatter: in vain does he move, act, 
dress, and eat like man. Uf he attempts even 
to cry; the air driven out from his lungs is‘ 
again lost in his larynx—he remains mute. 
Not so well proportioned, or so handsome as 
man, he labours under the &dditional disadvan. 
tage that other brutes are only in their forms 
and faculties compared with lower brutes, to 
which they appear superior; while he, from 
his near approach to man, is compared with 
man only, and therefore appears inferior, defi- 
cient, and positively ugly.” 

The ensuing chapters are most interesting; 
and we proceed to quote them without com- 
ment. : ; 

“* Gradations in the superiority of the natural 
organisation of human beings over that of brutes. 
I have already early in this work stated that 
even Genesis, so far from opposing, favours 
the belief that besides the human race, of 
which the Bible gives bisory, as having 
been the most favoured by idence, there 
arose other inferior human races, wholly dis- 
tinct from the same; that peculiar regions 
had, like their peculiar vegetable and brute 
races, their peculiar races also of human beings, 
particularly suited to them ; and, in proportion 
as they were more particularly suited to them, 
in the same proportion also less suited to other 
regions, again very different from the former 
in climate, in temperature, in soil, and in 
situation. In fact, we cannot help supposing 
that, if in every climate and region the first 
component elements of human beings have 
been diffused through the atmosphere, and 
spread over the earth in sufficient quantities, 
as they seem to have been, afterwards to sup- 
port the number of human beings which we 
actually have seen covering this earth, these 
elements must at first, and while yet unappro- 
priated to such beings, have spontaneously, and 
without miracle, been made in different re- 
gions to combine into the first embryos, and 
into the later successive developments of more 
than one pair; and that it only was after of 
human beings, as of vegetables and of brutes, @ 
certain number had been thus spontaneously 
combined into primary human individuals, that 
the elements of such beings became in their 
unappropriated state sufficiently rare and dis- 
tant, no longer to be combinable into new 1n- 
dividuals except through the attraction, me- 
dium, and suction, more forcible and more dis- 
tantly acting, of prior human beings alread 
existing. This is, in fact, the only natural, 
and thus rational, way of accounting for ex- 
istence of the number of races of human beings, 
wholly different from each other, and 
peculiarly adapted to the peculiar regions and 
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still propagate on this gobe. These races, so 
different from each other, and each so pecu- 
liarly suited to the peculiar regions and climates 
in which they are found—so peculiarly’ ill 
adapted to other regions very different from 
those former ones—cannot have originated in 
a single couple, cannot have had their primi- 
tive nature, physical as well as moral, only 
subsequently altered by the later difference of 
temperature, soil, and mode of living which 
they experienced. Of this single coupie the 
various descendants cannot well have acquired 
the peculiarities, internal as well as external, 
some of woolly-haired negroes, others of lank- 
haired Calmoucks and Malays, others again of 
copper-coloured Americans, as different from 
each other in their inmost organisation as in 
their outermost hue—in their mental capabili- 
ties and disposition as in their bodily frame and 
constitution ; for if the subsequent deviations 
from their original abode and mode of living 
had alone been capable of producing in them 
such subsequent deviations from the original 
type, other still later returns to ‘the original 
situation and climate, would also alone again 
have been able by degrees to bring them back 
to their original type; and of this occurrence 
we have no example; this event never hap- 
pens. No race of negroes has ever in any of 
the regions which seem peculiarly appropriate 
to the production of whites, by any number of 
intervening gradations been, pat the mere 
influence of the climate, the temperature, the 
mode of life, the diet,-or any other cause short 
of the repeated crossing of breeds—the repeated 
combinations of elements of the black with 
elements of the white species—been made to 
pass over into a white race. Without that 
condition, even in Lapland negroes still only 
propagate negroes, and on the coast of Guinea 
Samoyedes still only propagate ,Samoyedes, as 
long as the ‘current of propagation is not en- 
tirely stopped; for a race transported so far 
from its natural home, to a region so very dif- 
ferent in climate and in soil, after a time no 
longer propagates at all, except by mixing with 
a race more suited to the country; becomes 
entirely extinct in the first or second genera- 
tion. For many centuries African blacks have 
constantly been imported in Turkey and in 
Greece, and still new importations are in those 
Tegions as much needed as ever to keep up the 
breed: no negroes have taken root in the soil 
and been able to continue the succession of 
domestic slaves ; and it is only the races indi- 
genous in latitudes between the opposite ex- 
tremes of heat and of cold, that, less distant 
from either, can by degrees accustom them- 
selves to both. Moreover, if all the various 
Taces of men now existing had originated in a 
single couple, there would have remained only 
a single original artificial and conventional 
language, at least wherever that language had 
not, by a miraculous confusion of tongues, been 
subsequently made to ramify into different dia. 
lects. As races remained in their modes and 
manners more in a state of mere nature, and 
less remodified by art, they would have re- 
tained the artificial and conventional language 
of the primitive couple with least alteration ; 
they would to the last have understood each 
other better. But the reverse of this is pre- 
cisely what takes place. In the widest regions, 
the races most savage, least emerging from a 
state of mere nature, are precisely those of 
which the smallest tribes, different from each 
other, each have their artificial and conven- 
tional language, however poor and restricted, 
most different in its very roots from that of 
each of the others; most unintelligible to each 


of the others; most strongly proving that in 
its origin it was different from that of each of 
the others, and that of course the origin of each 
tribe itself was different and distinct from that 
of each of the. others. It is only as races, by 
spreading more, and becoming more civilised, 
approach and blend. more with each other, and 
more interchange inventions, that with these 
inventions they also more borrow from each 
other more of the representative signs or words 
by which their ideas, notions, and possessions, 
are represented—that their languages, different 
in their first roots, in their later superstruc- 
tures become more assimilated. Some savans 
that have yielded to the necessity of recognising 
a number of human raées, distinct and different 
from each other, have yet limited the number 
of these: Linneus to five, Dumenil to six, 
Cuvier to three, Desmoulins to eleven, Bory de 
St. Vincent to fifteen, But it is clear that 
these limitations cannot be founded on just 
grounds; that as soon as from the considera- 
tion that every region would, as well as of 
vegetable and brute productions, of human 
races also have its appropriate sorts, producéd 
by the very indigenous elements of the region, 
and consequently peculiarly adapted to the 
same, and as soon as we prove by experience 
that such must have in'reality arisen, we must 
also believe that in every region these have 
arisen in proportion to the richness of the at- 
mosphere and soil; that thus, while in soils 
and atmospheres very poor and sterile, primary 
individuals arising spontaneously out of the 
elements of the soil would only. have arisen at 
such great distances from each other, out of 
elements so differently modified, and in such 
small numbers, as to render it' passible of their 
later descendants to pronounce which could 
and which could not have arisen out of the 
same primeval couple, in other soils and atmo- 
spheres very rich and fertile, ‘primary indivi- 
duals arising spontaneously out of the elements 
of the soil, would have arisen so near -each 
other, out of elements so resembling each other 
in their modifications, and in stich great num- 
bers, as to render it impossible’ of their later 
descendants to pronounce. which’ must have 
arisen out of the same identical primeval 
couple, and which need only have arisen out 
of some other primeval couple resembling 
that first. We may thus suppose, that on 
this globe every nook and corner contain- 
ing a sufficiency of the elements necessary 
to combine into the first embryos of human 
beings, has, where these were approximated, 
produced out of them the sort of beings suited 
to the soil and climate; that if there were not 
elements sufficient to support and increase all 
those individuals first formed, some have again 
subsequently been for want of support con- 
demned to perish, and that others have been 
enabled to increase and to propagate. As of 
monkeys the higher sorts seem only the last 
and highest of brutes, produced prior to human 
beings, so of human beings themselves some 
species seem only the rude sketch of that ideal 
which nature has reached in others; but what 
may at first sight seem extraordinary is, that 
precisely in the latitudes in which naturally 
arise the highest of brutes—the ourang-outang, 
or wild man of the mountains—namely, the 
regions of Austral Asia—seem precisely to have 
been those in which the human: race itself. re- 
mained lowest and least perfect in body and in 
mind: as if in those regions nature had wasted 
so much of its richest elements on the brute 
creation as to have had but little'left to expend 
on the still higher human race. Of the differ- 





ent human races once spontaneously produced, 








many have since probably again been entirely 
destroyed, whether in their first infancy or at 
later subsequent periods, by the fury of the 
elements, the ravenousness of wild beasts, or 
the rage of other human beings themselves, of 
which the higher races, as they more extend 
and want more room and substance, generally 
end by destroying the lower tribes, and ulti- 
mately leave no trace of these. Of the latter, 
however, there still are enough left to justify 
my hypothesis, and of these I shall describe a 
few by way of example.” 
But these we must defer till another week. 





Few Words on many Subjects, grave and light, 
in Law, Politics, Religion, Language, and 
Miscellanies. Bya Recluse. 12mo. pp. 294. 
London, 1831. Longman and Co. 

Own elderly gentleman, for such he must be, 

is rather an alarmist ;—we are all going to 

rack and ruin, and every thing now-a-days is 
wrong. One thing, we own, is very. wrong 
indeed—the publication of a volume like this, 
whose opinions consist of obsolete prejudices, 
and whose discoveries’ are matters of general 
knowledge. We think our’ Recluse might 
have spared his gloomy predictions respecting 
his native language: with regard to right and 
wrong pronunciation, there can be only one 
rule, that of general use. On what else was 
the language originally formed ? Custom may 
be “ the law of fools,” yet we all know that 
the law has a strong influence, and that the 
fools are many in number. If all our Re. 
cluse’s discoveries are on a par with the one 
he makes regarding Hebrew names, they can 
be considered as no better than mares’ nests. 

The meaning of the names surmised abont, is 

plainly given in the English Concordance ; for 

instance, the name of Elfjah’is obviously God 

(is) my Jehovah. The discovery, thefefore, of 

the name of God being part of such of the pro- 

phets’ names as ‘end in jah, will be new only 
to those who‘are utterly ignorant of the subject. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
MESSRS. LANDERS: THE NIGER. 
Preparations are making for the publica. 
tion of Messrs. Landers’ interesting journey, 
which’ we trust, therefore, to ‘see speedily in 
print. It will, as we have already mentioned, 
be a perfect route; for John Lander’s notes, 
happily preserved, supply the lacune in his 
brother’s journal, which was lost. In all the 
interior the travellers were treated with kind- 
ness, and it was only within twelve or fifteen 
days of the coast that they experienced the 
hostility of the natives; no doubt originating 
in their being all engaged in the slave-trade, 
and dreading the interference of Europeans 

for the prevention of that detestable traffic. 
After penetrating overland to Boussa, from 
Badagry, they remained there some time ; and 
then ascended the river, during the dry season, 
(for they left Boussa on the 23d of June), to 
Youri, which took them five days. Here they 
stayed about a month, and might readily have 
gone to Saccatoo and Timbuctoo, had their 
instructions permitted. But as their object 
was to ascertain the debouchement of the Niger 
into the sea, they only waited. for its‘ flow on 
the setting in of the rains, and again descended 
to Youri in four days, and arrived, we believe, 
on the 2d of August. : The river,’ previously 
crowded, rather than studded, with islands, and 
with its channel so dried up that it might be 
crossed without a boat at several places,‘ was 
now a wide sheet of current, uninterrupted by 
islands, ledges, or other obstacles, and admit- 
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ting of free navigation. From Youri our 
countrymen embarked on their downward way 
in a boat and a canoe ; hiring the inhabitants 
on the banks, as occasion required, to row 
them. They thus passed in safety to Kirree, 
a very considerable town, and, as it would seem, 
the centre mart of the slave-trade. Below this, 
it appears, there is no general government : 
every town has its own independent king; and 
the natives above Kirree were so well aware 
of the predatory and ferocious habits of these 
chieftains, that it was with some difficulty they 
could be prevailed upon to man the boats. 
Nor were their fears unfounded. John Lan- 
der had dropped down in the canoe, when he 
was assailed by a squadron of Eboe (not, as 
printed in our first accounts, Hibboo) boats, 
several of which ran against his small vessel, 
which the third shock sent to the bottom, with 
its stores, instruments, and journals. The 
native boats in these parts are large and power- 
ful; some of them rowing forty or fifty oars. 
Richard Lander, following his brother, found 
him a prisoner to these savages ; and was him. 
self also taken, and both together carried back 
to Kirree. Fortunately for them, the King of 
Brassé, a territory lying almost at the mouth 
of the river, persuaded their captors to commit 
them to him, to be conveyed to the coast, and 
such price or ransom obtained for them as he 
could negotiate. 

After the loss of their chronometers, &c. the 
observations were of necessity not so correct as 
before. We understand, however, that from 
Boussa to the sea the course of the river is 
almost due south. At Kirree, or Eboe, which is 
two days lower down, it was apparently six miles 
in breadth from bank to bank, within which it 
was hardly confined : the flood was higher than 
any year remembered by the natives. But it 
is an important fact, that the height of the 
waters during the ordinary wet season would 
enable a steam-boat to ascend to Boussa! a 
prospect of prodigious consequence to the future 
commerce and civilisation of Africa. 

Funda, it seems, instead of being on the 
right bank of the river as you descend, and 
inland, as laid down in our maps, is on the 
left bank, and situated on the $ 5 & con- 
siderable way above its junction with the Niger. 
The new map to be constructed on the Lan- 
ders’ observations has, we hear, been intrusted 
to the very able direction of Captain Becher, 
to whose talents and ability we naturally look 
for a great accession to our geographical know- 
ledge in this respect. 

'_ The sides of the river are often clothed with 
thick jungle; other parts and the islands, 
when habitable, are rather populous. There 
can be little doubt that the streams which flow 
into the Bight of Benin, and also the old Ca- 
labar river, are portions of the delta formed by 
the Niger, as well as the branch to Biafra des- 
cended by our travellers. The tide flows up 
a good way. 

LINNZAN SOCIETY. 


A. B. Lampert, Esq. V. P. in the chair. 
The first paper read was a description of the 
Polygala amara, now first added to the British 
Flora, by Mr. David Don, the Society’s libra- 
rian. This species, which has been hitherto 
considered in this country as a variety of Poly- 
gala vulgaris, Mr. Don has ascertained to be 
the amara of Linneus: it abounds at Cuxton 
and Cobham in Kent, and has also been ob- 
served in Surrey and Wilts: as it appears 
to be peculiar to the chalk districts, it is per- 





size of its lower leaves, which very much re- 
semble those of the box. The second paper 
was, observations on Naticina and Dentalium, 
two genera of molluscous animals, by the Rev. 


in the chair. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
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ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


Tue Right Hon. C. W. W. Wynn, president, 
There were presented to the 


Lansdown Guilding ; and the third was a Sup- 
plement to the Synopsis of British Pneumon 
Obranchs Mollusca, published in the last volume 
of the Society’s Transactions, by J. G. Jeffreys. 
The paper includes several new species. 
meetings were then adjourned for the vaca- 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 
J. W. Luszsock, Esq. in the chair, succeeded 


by his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 
evening. 


of the communications which were read, 
formed a strong negative to the opinions of 
those philosophers who argne for the ‘ decline 
of science in England.” The first paper was 
on the tides in the port of London, by Mr. 
Lubbock. 
in the River Thames are remarkably regular : 


appears that there is high water at the same 
instant on the coast of Portugal and the nor- 
thern shores of America. The attention of 
the meeting was directed to a communication 
from Sir James South, on the extensive atmo- 
sphere of Mars. This paper was not read, as 
several of Sir James’s calculations were un- 
finished. Two papers by Snow Harris, Esq. 
were read; the first was on the efficacy of 
screens in arresting the progress of magnetic 
influence. The auther shews that every sub- 
stance susceptible of magnetic change can ope- 
rate as a screen; the screening power being 
directly as the mass and susceptibility of mag- 
netic change. The second paper was on the 
effects of masses of iron in controlling the at- 
tracting force of a magnet: the author here 
endeavours to shew, that in the attracting 
phenomena observed between a magnet and a 
mass of iron, the former is to be considered 
rather as the patient than as the agent. The 
following are the titles of the other papers 
read. Qn re-crossed vision, by John Fearn, 
Esq. On the sources and nature of the powers 
on which the circulation of the blood depends, 
by Dr. Philip. Experimenis on the length of 
the second’s pendulum, at the Royal Obser- 
vatory, Greenwich, by Captain Sabine. On the 
friction and resistance of fluids, by J. Rennie, 
Esq. On a new register pyrometer, for mea- 
suring the expansion of solids, by W. Daniels, 
Esq. On the determination of the thickness of 
solid substances not otherwise measurable by 
magnetic deviation, by the Rev. W. Scoresby. 
On the influence of light, by John Burton, 
Esq. A critical and experimental inquiry into 
the relation subsisting between nerve and 
muscle, by Dr. W. C. Henry. And on the 
thermostat, or heat-governor, a self-acting 
physical apparatus for regulating temperature, 
constructed by Dr. Ure, the author of the 
paper: great practical utility promises to re- 
sult from this invention. 

At the close of the meeting, his Royal High- 
ness, in a neat valedictory address, took leave 
of the fellows until next session; he trusted 
he had done every thing in his power to pro- 
mote the ends of the Society, and acknowledged 
how much he had been assisted by the co- 
operation of the fellows in general. A variety 


session ; and certainly the variety and value |Tison. 


Society, a curious model of the Rat’h or car 
used in the procession of Juggernaut; a Bur. 
mese title, or patent of nobility, consisting of a 
few words stamped on a.leaf of gold: the title, 
when it is granted, is read in open court, and 
the leaf is bound on the forehead of the person 
upon whom the dignity has. been conferred. 
Other donations in literature and the arts were 
made to the Society. W. H. C. Plowden, 
Esq., late president of the select committee at 
Canton, was admitted as a resident member of 
the Society. The paper read was a translation, 
by G. Knox, Esq., of a narrative of the cere- 


who entered the room in the course of the|monial used at the introduction of a Burmese 
This was the last meeting of the| priest, with notes by the author and Dr. Mor- 


The Society’s annual dinner was ap- 
pointed for this day three weeks, under the 
auspices of H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex. 








LITERARY FUND; GREENWICH. 
THE attendance at the Literary Fund Green- 


The author remarks, that the tides | wich dinner on Wednesday was less numerous 


than usual_—the Court, Horticultural féte, and 


whether the moon’s declination be N. or S., no other circumstances, having prevented many 
change takes place in tides generally; and it| of the friends of the charity from being present. 


After the business of the day, however, which 
consisted in the grant of relief to several lite- 
rary men, whose works rank high with the 
public, but who had nevertheless been reduced 
to poverty and distress, the committee and 
company sat down to the dinner provided by 
Mr. Lovegrove —one of those dinners which 
can only be partaken of at Greenwich, and at a 
particular season. On the removal of the cloth, 
grace was sung by Messrs. Hawes, Goulden, 

* * * and two of the pupils of the first- 
mentioned musi¢iah, in an admirable style; 
and the same vocal party continued throughout 
the evening to delight us with glees and songs 
of the most beautiful kind. The usual loyal 
and benevolent toasts were drank : among them 
the memory of Lord Torrington, who of late 
years so frequently presided at these anniver- 
saries, was not forgotten. 








FINE ARTS. 
BRITISH GALLERY. 

A view of this splendid collection has more 
than justified the high expectations we formed 
and expressed concerning it, as we heard of 
particular pictures being contributed by their 
liberal owners. It is indeed a noble and grati- 
fying ‘sight ; containing 172 of the finest pro- 
ductions of art in the world. Our native school 
may well rejoice in such an exhibition—it 1s 
full of lessons of the deepest interest, and of a 
value never to be forgotten. The majority of 
the works belong to the highest class of paint- 
ings, though there are a sufficient number of 
the Dutch and Flemish masters to display the 
ne plus ultra of technical execution- But, with 
all our admiration for Teniers, Metzu, Frank 
Hals, Ostade, Jan Steen, &c. &c., we are glad 
to see that examples of superior minds predo- 
minate; for it cannot have escaped observa- 
tion, that our young artists have shewn an 
almost general disposition to follow the former 
rather than the latter. Let them repair to the 
British Gallery, and gaze upon G. Poussin, 
Paul Veronese, Raphael, Titian, Guido, Lica 
Giordano, Salvator, Guercino, Claude, Carlo 
Maratti, Murillo, &c. till they feel the insp!- 
ration their glorious performances must excite 
in every breast alive to the art. These 








not uncommon in England. The plant is 
only to be recognised at first sight by the great 


of works of interest were presented. 


elevate them; and from Cuyp, Berghem, 

















Rubens, Rembrandt, our own Reynolds, Guardi, 
Hobbima, Eglon Vanderneer, Greuze, Vander 
Meulen, Watteau, Both, of all of whom there 
are superb specimens, they may see almost 
every possible variety of what the painter’s 
talents can accomplish. 

To this Gallery his Majesty has graciously 
sent no fewer than thirty-five chefs-d’auvre of 
the first masters; and the royal example has 
been most patriotically followed by many noble- 
men and gentlemen distinguished for their 
love and patronage of the fine arts. 

Among the works which particularly struck 
us, either for their great merit, or for some 
peculiar qualities unexpected in their authors, 
we can now only mention—9. Lady with a fan, 
and 55. Moonlight, with Shipping, Cuyp; 12. 
Landscape, Hobbima; 14. the Rialto, and other 
pieces, by Guardi; 18. Landscape — Setting 
Sun, 46. Landscape— Market People, 47. 
Triumph of Silenus, 136. Christ triumphant, 
Rubens; 48. the Marriage Feast, 165. Im- 
maculate Conception, Murillo ; 53. a Woman, 
Rembrandt ; 63. a Lady at her Toilette, E. 
Vanderneer ; 66. Portrait, Frank Hals; 69. a 
Girl, Greuze; 81. Moonlight, 112. View on 
a River, Vanderneer; 83. Salvator Mundi, 
Carlo Maratti ; 90. an Army on march, Vander 
Meulen; 93. Virgin and Child, Guido; 102. 
Féte, Watteau; 113. Figures shooting at a 
Target, Teniers ; 6. Snake in the Grass, 133. 
Portrait of Sir W. Hamilton, &c. Reynolds, 
and also a Caricature; 119. Landscape, Both; 
141. Daedalus, &c., D. Fetti; 145. Head of a 
Cow, Berghem; 154. a Cabinet, Hentz, which, 
with the Guercinos, Giordanos, &c., are re- 
markable either for their extraordinary worth, 
or for their curiosity. But the whole exhibi- 
tion is so admirable, that to select even the 
highest is an invidious task. 

THE HOLY FAMILY AND ANGELS: 

RAPHAEL. 


A CABINET gem by this “ divine” master has 
been brought to this country from France, and 
is now to be seen in Piccadilly. It is 224 
inches by 16; and was, it is stated, in Bona- 
parte’s time valued at £40,000 sterling! ! It 
differs in some particulars from the great pic- 
ture in the Museum, which tends, besides its 
intrinsic and exquisite qualities, to confirm its 
authenticity. As this group has been engraved, 
we need not enter upon any description of it ; 
but we earnestly advise the admirers of the 
highest emanations of art to visit so remark- 
able a production. 


BY 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


The National Games of Scotland. H. Andrews 
pinx. et lithog. 
A REPRESENTATION, on a large sheet, dedi- 
cated to the members of the Highland Societies, 
of the annual meeting at St. Fillan’s, Perth- 
shire, for the encouragement of the national 
games of Scotland. There are few things bet- 
ter calculated to cherish the fine manly spirit 
of a people than assemblages for such purposes 
as these. We wish they were more frequent 
in the southern parts of the island: but we 
have for some years witnessed, with a feeling 
stronger than regret, the unwise and oppressive 
attempts of the magistracy, in many districts 
of England, to put down rather than to encou- 
rage all popular athletic sports. It would ap- 
pear that these gentlemen fancy that the poorer 
classes were created for nothing but incessant 
labour ; and that any relaxation or enjoyment 
on their part is absolutely criminal. We trust 
that the time is approaching when this, among 
many other mistakes of authority, will be cor- 
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rected. Mr. Andrews has produced a print 
almost extraordinary for the multitude of 
figures introduced, and the faithful represent- 
ation of the sports, and which, if it has no high 
pretensions as a work of lithographic art, is, 
nevertheless, very pleasingly executed. 


St. Cecilia. The Head by the late Sir T. 
Lawrence, completed by W. Hilton, Esq. 
R.A. Drawn on stone by R. J. Lane, 
A.R.A. Dickinson. 

For several years previous to Sir Thomas Law- 

rence’s death, this portrait of the beautiful 

Mrs. Williams, begun on a whole-length can- 

vass, was the admiration of the visitors in the 

president’s exhibition-room ; and it was always 

a matter of regret to them that the head alone 

was finished. The cause of that regret has 

been considerably diminished, if not entirely 
removed, by the sympathetic feeling and power 
with which Mr. Hilton has supplied the defi- 
ciency. The angelic expression of the counte- 
nance has been most happily preserved by Mr. 

Lane; whose drawing is full of breadth, vigour, 

and taste. 


The Cavern of Makoo, near Mount Ararat. 
Drawn and engraved by W. Daniell, R.A. 
from a sketch by Col. Monteith. 

AN interesting view of this stupendous exca- 

vation. 


Athens. Drawn by J. D. Harding, from an 
original sketch by R. Greg, Esq. of Man- 
chester, for Blaquiere’s Second Visit to 
Greece. 

ALTHOUGH small, yet conveying a very dis- 

tinct general idea of the classic scene. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE HALL OF STATUES. 
Ricu the crimson curtains fell, 
Coloured with the hues that dwell 
In the Tyrian’s purple shell— 
That bright secret which is known 
To the mighty past alone. 
Forty pillars rose between, 
In that fine Corinthian mould 
When a life’s whole task has been 
How to work the burning gold— 
Gold which some young conqueror’s hand 
Brought from many a vanquish’d land ; 
Then bade genius raise a shrine— 
Thus profaning the divine— 
Till his rapine and his crime 
Grew in that false light sublime. 


Azure was the roof, and light 

Pour’d down from the crystal dome ; 
Clear the crystal was and bright 

As in its own ocean home. 
Polish’d like a warrior’s shield, 
Black (for such the quarries yield 
Where the sun hath never shone, 
Which night only rests upon, ) 
Was the marble floor, which gave 
Mirror like some clear dark wave. 


Silent was that hall around, 
Moved no step and stirred no sound ; 
Yet the shapes of life were there, 
Spiritual, calm, and fair— 

Statues to whose rest seem’d given 
Not the life of earth but heaven ; 
For each statue here enshrined 
What in the immortal mind 
Makes its beauty and its power— 
Genius’s eternal dower : 

Those embodyings of thought 
Which within the spirit wrought 
In its most ethereal time, 

Of its own and earlier clime 









Ere the shade and soil of earth 
Tainted an immortal birth, 


Thankful should we be to those 
Who disdain a dull repose— 

Who have head and heart on fire 
With unquenchable desire 

Of those higher hopes which spring 
Heavenward on an eager wing— 
Those wide aims which seek to bind 
Man the closer with his kind— 

By earth’s most unearthly ties, 
Praises, hopes, and sympathies ; 
And call beauty, like a dream, 

Up from life’s most troubled stream. 


From that mighty crystal dome, 
Clear and cold the sunbeams roam 
Over th’ ethereal band 

Which beside the column stand. 


God of the West Wind, awake ! 

See who fain thy sleep would break*— 
She, the morning’s gracious power, 
Born in its most lovely hour, 

When the stars retire in night 

For the mighty fates to write 

On their rays the word and sign 
Only prophets may divine ; 

When the blushing clouds are breaking, 
As if Love himself were waking— 
When the sun first turns the mist 
Into melted amethyst— 

She hath bade the north wind keep 
In his caverns dark and deep— 
Told the south wind, that his breath 
Fades too soon the morning wreath— 
Sent the east wind where the sands 
Sweep around the pilgrim bands— 
Her sweet hand is on thy brow— 
Wake thee, gentle West Wind, now. 
She doth want thy wings to bear 
Morning’s messages through air, 
Where the dewy grass is keeping 
Watch above the skylark’s sleeping ; 
Stir the clover with thy wing, 

Send him ’mid the clouds to sing. 
Thou must go and kiss the rose, 
Crimson with the night’s repose ; 
She will sigh for coming day, 

Bear thou that sweet sigh away; 

On the violet’s sleepy eyes 

Pour the azure of the skies; 

From the rich and purple wreath 
Steal the fragrance of its breath ; 
Wake the bees to the sweet spoil 
Which rewards their summer toil ; 
Shake the bough, and rouse the bird, 
Till one general song is heard ; 
Fling aside the glittering leaves, 

Till the darkest nook receives 
Somewhat of the morning beam ; 
Stir the ripples of the stream, 

Till it flash like silver back 

In the white swan’s radiant track. 
Rouse thee for Aurora’s sake— 

God of the West Wind, awake ! 


Close beside ’s a child,+ whose hand 
O’er a lute holds sweet command : 
Like a spirit is that child— 

For his gentle lip is mild, 

And his smile like those which trace 
Sunshine on an angel’s face: 

But upon that brow is wrought 
Evidence of deeper thought, 

Higher hopes, and keener fears, 

Than should mark such infant years. 
Childhood should have laughing eye, 
Where tears pass like showers by— 


* Mr. Hollins’ Aurora waking Zephyrus. 
+ Mr. Lough’s Child playing a Lyre, 
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When the sky becomes more bright, 
For a moment’s shadowed light. 
Childhood’s step should be as gay 
As the sunbeam on its way: 
There will come another hour, 
When fate rules with harsher power— 
When the weary mind is worn 
By the sorrow it hath borne— 

en desire sits down to weep 
Over hope’s unbroken sleep— 
When we know our care and toil 
Cultures an ungrateful soil— 
When in our extremest need 
Only grows the thorn and weed— 
Well the face may be o’ercast 
By the troubles it has past. 
Ah, fair child ! I read it now 
By the meaning on thy brow— 
By thy deep and thoughtful eyes, 
Where the soul of genius lies ; 
Even now the shade is o’er thee 
Of the path which lies before thee ; 
For thy hand is on the lyre, 
And thy lip is living fire, 
And before thee is the wreath 
Which the poet wins by death. 
Brief and weary life is thine— 
But thy future is divine. 

Near it kneels a maid in prayer,* 
Fair as the white rose is fair— 
With a sad and chastened look, 

As the spirit early took 

Bitter lessons, how on earth 
Flowers perish in their birth, 
Blossoms fall before they bloom, 
And the bud is its own tomb. 
Once she dreamed a gentle dream— 
Such, alas! love’s ever seem— 
Whence she only waked to know 
Every thing is false below.. : 
Soon the warm heart has to léarn 
Lessons of despair, and turn 
From a world whose charm is o’er 
When its hope deceives no more. 
Maiden, thy young brow is cold— 
Tis because thy heart is old ; 
And thine eyes are raised above, 
For earth hath betrayed thy love. 


Dark the shades of evening fall— 
Night is gathering o’er that hall ; 
All seems indistinct and pale— 
Thick falls the shadowy veil ; 
All the shapes I gazed upon, 
Like the dream that raised them, gone. 
L. 


le 





MUSIC. 
OPERA CONCERT ROOM. 


THE pupils of the Royal Academy of Music 
are already beginning to take upon themselves 
all the rights, privileges, and immunities bes 
longing to the profession ; and they seem, well 
entitled to do so. Mr. Charles Packer, a young 
musician who has already accomplished muth, 
and bids fair to do more, gavé a’ convert at this 
room on Monday, which we notice on account 
of the singular exhibition of juvenile talent 
that it presented. The leader of the orchestra, 
who executed his duty admirably, was a mere 
stripling, and so were the performers of the vio- 
loncellos, trombones, oboes, flutes, and trum- 
pets; nay, some of the fiddlers. seemed only 
just breeched, little fellows perched on stools ; 
and yet they contrived to give a good effect, 
and even to accompany boldly the Polyphemus 
voice of Lablache. 

Mr. Packer himself played capitally a con- 


* Mr. Macd [ac jonald’s Supplicating Virgin. 








certo of Hummel, and part of a duet with Mr. 
Potter, in both of which the young professor 
proved himself to be a master of the instru- 
ment. Some of his own vocal compositions 
were performed by Lablache and others ; and 
we were particularly struck by a trio called 
Di Luna, which was encored. . The room was 
well filled. 








DRAMA. 
COVENT GARDEN. 


WE have great pleasure in recording the suc- 
cess of a young aspirant to histrionic honours, 
in the person of Mr. John Mason, a scion of that 
famous-stock to which the British stage is al- 
ready so deeply indebted. Mr. Mason is the 
nephew of Mr. John Philip Kemble, and, in 
voice and manner, frequently reminded us of 
his glorious uncle, notwithstanding the severe 
illnéss under which he (the débutant) mani- 
festly laboured. An apology was judiciously 
made for him between the second and third 
acts, by Mr. Egerton; and this circumstance 
would oe disarmed criticism, had Mr. Ma- 
son’s Romeo deserved its severest notice. Hap- 
pily, however, there is much more to praise 
than to censure; and we shall content our- 
selves, for the present, with expressing our 
trust, that the favourable impression Mr. Ma- 
son produced upon us, under peculiar disad- 
vantages, will be confirmed and increased upon 
future and more fortunate occasions. Without 
any extraordinary pretensions to personal ap- 
pearance, he is sufficiently good-looking for the 
stage, taller than his brother Mr. Charles Ma- 
son, who played here some seasons ago, and 
infinitely more animated. In the present 
dearth of young tragedians we are not inclined 
to be fastidious, and we should have welcomed 
even a respectable Romeo withjoy. Mr. Ma- 
son, we hope, will prove a still more valuable 
acquaintance. 

Benefits are critical exceptions; but the rich 
display of vocal talent at the benefit of Miss 
Inverarity induces us to deviate from our ge- 
neral rule, and say a few words in favour of our 
native singers. Miss Inverarity, as we prog- 
nosticated, has taken a high grade asa yocalist, 
and, with a little more precision and firmness, 
which a few years will give, wants but conti- 
nued devotedness to study, to arrive at the head 
of her profession. The house was in a state of 
evaporation, from being crowded to excess. 
Miss Inverarity exerted her powers to the ut- 
most: the style in which she gave “* Young I 
am, and ‘sore afraid,” was original, and not 
only» vag it’ sutig delightfully, but afforded a 
smart specimen of acting. This, together with 
the duet, ** When thy bosom,” was warmly 
encored. The house, in this respect, was very 
considerate: towards Miss Inverarity, from the 
quantity of. labour marked out for Su during 
the evening ;—not so towards Braham, for but 
one determination seemed to pervade the au- 
dience, namely that ‘of making “the “most, of 
him, now they had once more got him before 
them ; and they gave him a:benefit as well as 
Miss Inverarity. ° His voice is yet power- 
ful beyond belief, and his acting: better than 
ever. Wilson did himself justice as Young 
Meadows ; and we have seldom seen Love in a 
Village more effectively cast. 





HAY MARKET. 
NovELrTIEs are crowding upon our notice at 
this theatre. ‘ A lady” has made her ap- 
pearance as the Widow Belmour, and deserved 








her favourable reception. She possesses a 
handsome person and easy manners, and will 


certainly prove an acquisition to the company. 
Two younger ladies, Miss Wells and Miss Land, 
have appeared as Susannah and the Countess in 
the Marriage of Figaro. Miss Wells is a pu- 
pil.of Mr. Watson’s, and already established as 
a favourite at Dublin. She is what the Scotch 
would call a sonsie lass, and acts with great 
spirit. Miss Land is altogether new to the 
stage. Both received considerable applause 
throughout their performances, and would, no 
doubt, have been very different, had they been 

art and parcel of an operatic company. At 
the Haymarket, however, we fear they have 
little chance of distinguishing themselves in 
this way. Season after season, it has been 
our disagreeable duty to protest against the 
marring of the chef-d’euvres of Mozart and 
Rosini at this theatre. Surely the manage. 
ment must perceive the folly of attempting 
such an opera as Figaro, even in its English 
shape, with a meagre band and half-a-dozen 
chorus-singers. The Follies of a Day is the 
only version of the story adapted to the re- 
sources of the establishment ; and why, witha 
very respectable comic company, quite equal 
to the performance of the pleasant comedies 
and farces indigenous to the Haymarket, the 
manager should persevere in forcing exotics 
into his summer-house, that must inevitably 


languish and die there, is a mystery we have- 


never been able to fathom. 








VARIETIES. 

Silk-worms. — By some recent experiments 
which have been made in France, it appears 
that silk-worms may be entirely fed upon the 
leaf of the scorzonera, or vipers’ grass. 

Bottoms of Ships..—The Spaniards cover the 
bottoms of their ships with‘a cement composed 
of lime, recently staked, and'fish-oil; made into 
a paste, and laid'on with a trowel. This ce- 
ment hardens when in contact with salt water, 
and acquires great sdlidity. It is advisable, 
however, before putting on this cement, to 
apply the usual coat of pitch, and to wait until 
the latter becomes quite cold. 

Agricultural Home Colonies.—A meeting at 
the King’s Head, in the Poultry, at which Sir 
John Sinclair and Mr. Montagu Burgoyne 
presided ; the benevolent object of which is to 
provide for a superfluous portion of the poor of 
London, by transplanting them to lands in the 
neighbourhood, and teaching them to cultivate 
them for their own support. As this plan be- 
comes further developed, we shall give it our 
best attention: asa means of doing much good, 
it certainly appears to be not only practicable 
but easy. 

New Street.—The new street from the 
Strand. opposite, Waterloo, Bridge to,,-Bow 
Street is now likely to. be carried ;into imme- 
diate execution, .The bill is befare Parliament: 
the improvement will be one of the most marked 
in,the metropolis ; and we trust thedesign will 
be. rolonged far to the north. . 

"ortcultural Féte.—At last an auspicious 
day crowned the perseverance of our Horticul- 
tural fetists. The gardens on Wednesday 
were brilliantly attended, though most persons 
of high rank were kept away by the court. 


‘The scene was consequently gay and splendid ; 


the refreshments, i. ¢. the eating department, 
ample, and the company consequently happy. 
The fruits exhibited were perhaps not so fine 
as we have seen ; but what with walking, talk- 
ing, dancing, and champagning, the joyous 
meeting was kept up with spirit till ten 0 clock, 
when the visitors departed, all apparently per- 
fectly satisfied with their entertainments. 
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Board of Health.—Besides the rigorous ob- 
servation of quarantine, our Government has 
established a Board of Health to instruct and 
direct the public, should the cholera be unhap-~ 
pily introduced to this country.—Since writing 
this, we have to state with much satisfaction 
that our Government has received a very ample 
and most intelligent report from Sir A. Creich- 
ton, giving an account of the progress and 
decline of the cholera in Russia. It does not, 
however, appear, that any mode of treatment 
has been discovered as acure for this dreadful 
malady. The learned writer describes the 
pains attendant upon it to be excruciating 
beyond belief. 

On the Origin of the Action of the Voltaic 
Pile.—A highly important discussion is at 
present in progress relative to the original 
source of electricity in the Voltaic pile, not 
originating with, but to a considerable extent 
renewed by, the endeavours of M. A. de la 
Réve, to prove that chemical action is the sole 
cause, contact of dissimilar metals having no 
effect.: This has been vigorously controverted 
by MM. Pfaff, Marianini, &c. M. Mattenci 
has made some further experiments on frogs, 
in which he first assured himself that there 
was no chemical action between distilled water 
perfectly free from air and zinc, either alone or 
in contact with copper. Being sure upon this 
point, a prepared frog was then suspended from 
arod of zinc, which was fixed at the bottom of 
a gas jar, and connected with a long copper 
wire, so that nothing more was required to 
produce the well-known contraction, than to 
touch the muscles of the legs with the copper 
wire. The same effect was produced when the 
jar was filled with distilled water and with 
pure hydrogen, and when the, animal was 
washed in distilled water, freed of air, and all 
animal fluid removed. The experiment was 
also repeated in vacuo, and in various gases. 
M. Mattenci is convinced thg 
tact of different metals ig able to develope 
electricity, although. he admits, with most phi- 
losophers, that chemical action exerts an in- 
fluence over this force, just as heat does in 
thermo-electric experiments. 

Magarodes ; new Insects found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ant-hills.—These insects present 
phenomena of a very peculiar character: at 
once apterous and hexapods, that is to say, 
with six or without any legs, they are enclosed 
during their state of nymph in a scaly cocoon, 
which has the form and consistence of a pearl. 
These kind of pearls are found in great abund- 
ance in the earth in several of the West Indian 
islands. The natives give them the name of 
ground pearls, and consider them as ant-eggs, 
using them as ornaments in necklaces, purses, 
&c. There was only Dr. Nugent who had 
mentioned these singular beings in the Trans- 
actions of the Geological Society, and who, 
having observed an orifice in these pretended 
pearls, suspected that it might give issue to an 
insect ; until Mr. Guilding, in the last volume 
of the Linnean Transactions, supposes the 
whole to belong to an insect which he calls 
magarodes formicarum. M. Latreille, how- 
ever, is inclined to consider some of the figures 
given by Mr. Guilding as being nearly related 
to the larve of grashoppers, or similar hemip- 
tere. M. Goudot, a young French naturalist, 
Just returned from Madagascar, has brought 
with him a little coleopterous insect of the 
family of Lamellicornes, and allied to the acan- 
thocerze of M‘Leay, which lives in society 
in the nests of the termites, and which, by 
contracting its feet, also resembles a little 
pearl, or a shining and almost globular grain. 


the mere con-- 


oe 

- Oikopleura; a new Molluscous Animal.— 
Mertens describes, in a 4to. work of sixteen 
pages, anew molluscous animal, by the name of 

i ra. It forms an order apart, and places 
itself near the pteropoda. Nearly related to 
the clio borealis, it abounds in the north of the 
Pacific ocean, as the latter does in the north of 
the Atlantic. It is caught with difficulty, and 
has the faculty of reproducing its membranous 
‘shell several times in a day. 

French Patents.—In a list of no fewer than 
130 brevets @’invention taken out at Paris in 
the course of three months, are a number ‘the 
titles and descriptions of which are rather curi- 
ous. For instance—‘“ An apparatus to keep 
the guitar in its proper position ;” ‘* Fabrica- 
tion of stuff with twisted feathers ;”’ ‘ Shirt. 
buttons ;” “ A chocolate called ‘ a dish for the 
gods,’ (mets des dieux) ;” ** A block for ladies’ 
bonnets ;”’ “An apparatus for drawing and 
engraving, by a continual movement, without 
any knowledge of drawing ;” “ A puysometer, 
or instrument to ascertain the frequency, ele- 
vation, and regularity of the pulse;’, “ An 
apparatus by which a lady may jin a single 
instant lace or unlace her corset;”’ “* Am in- 
strument to extirpate corns without the assist- 
ance of any cutting instrument, ;”* ‘* A machirie 
for making hooks and eyes ;” ‘*, Vocotypogra- 
phy, or the art of printing French with forty 
moyable characters ;” ‘“* An instrument to put 
all stringed musical ‘instruments in unison ;” 
&e. &e. 

Hay.—In Russia it is usual to preserve the 
natural verdure of hay. As soon as the grass 
is cut, it is, without having been spread, formed 
into a rick, in the centre of which has been 
previously placed a kind of chimney, made of 
four rough planks. It seems that the heat of 
the fermentation evaporates’ by this chimney ; 
and that the hay thus retains all its leaves, its 
colour, and its primitive flavour. 

Flies. — As tliesseason ofthe year has now 
arrived when thése .insects..ave very trouble- 
some, it may not be useless to state, that the 
butchers of Geneva have, from time immemo- 
rial, prevented flies from-approaching the meat 
which they expose to sale, by. the use of laurel 
oil. This oil, the smell of which, although a 
little strong, is not insupportable, drives.away 
flies ; and they dare not come near the walls or 
the wainscots which have been rubbed with it. 

A New Species of Pheasant.—Amongst the 
numerous interesting natural productions re- 
cently brought from China by Mr. Reeves, it 
was with pleasure we observed a magnificent 
new species of pheasant, which will be a most 
interesting addition to the aviaries of Europe ; 
and as it comes from the same part of the world 
as the gold and silver kind, there is scarcely 
a doubt but that, with a little care, it may be 
induced to breed in this country. It is about 
three times the size of the common pheasant, 
and has a tail from five to six feet long; it is 
of a pale bay colour, ornamented with black 
moons,’ and the head, wing, and under part of 
the body, black varied with white ; the tail 
feathers are black and brown banded. Mr. 
Reeves brought with him from Canton two 
living specimens; but one of them unfortu- 
nately died in the channel ; the other is now 
in the gardens of the Zoological Society, where 
it will most probably svon recover its fine tail. 
A beautiful specimen, in nearly perfect plu- 
mage, brought by Mr. Reeves for General 
Hardwicke, has been presented by that gentle- 
man to the collection of the British Museum. 
The tail feathers of this bird have been long 
known, two having been exhibited in the Mu- 





seum for many years; but the bird which bore 





ni 
them was first described in Gen. Hardwicke’s 
Illustrations of Indian Zoology, from a drawing 
sent by Mr. Reeves, where it is called the 
Reeves’ Pheasant (Phasianus Reevesii). 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. XXVI. June 25.] 


A Key to Bernays’ Familiar German Exercises. —A 
series of Tales, describing some of the principal Events 
that have taken place at Paris, Brussels, and Warsaw, 
during the late Revolution, by F. W. N. Bayley, Esq.— 
Biblia Sacra Fesngetn. textus archetypos versionesque 
Pp puas ab eccl; tiquitis receptas, necnon versiones 
Tecentiores Anglicanam, Germanicam, Italicam, Galli- 
cam, et His; = complectentia, &c.; auctore Samuele 
Lee,* S. T. B. Also, a Translation of the New Testament 
into Hebrew, printed with the Points. Other editions of 
the same: Hebrew and English, Hebrew and Greek, 
Hebrew and German, and Hebrew and French. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Little on Logarithms, 8vo. 8s. cloth.—Ivan Vejeeghen, 
or Life in Russia, 2 vols. 12mo. 8s. bds.—Carsen on Bap- 
tism, 8vo. 7s. bds.—Garioch’s Sermons, 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
—Rev. E. I. Tournour’s Trinitarian and Unitarian Ser- 
mons, according to the Scripture Doctrine of the Church 
of England, 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. bds.—Hill’s Family Offer- 
ings, 12mo. 4s. bds.—Vindication of the Religious Opi- 
nions of the High Classes in this Country, 8vo.. 3s. ban 
bds.—Rev. H. Clissold’s Selections from Hooker, 12mo, 
3s. bds.—Paris and London, by the Author of ‘* the Cas- 
tilian,” 1/. 11s. 6d. bds.—National Library, No. XI. Lives 
of Celebrated Travellers, by J. A. St. John, 1 vol. fep. 6s, 
bds.—Rev. W. L. Bowles’ Life of Bishop Ken, Vol. IL 
8vo. 15s. bds.—Devarris on Statutes, Part II. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
bds.—Valpy’s Classical Library, No. XIX. Juvenal and 
Persius, 18mo. 4s. 6d. cloth.—Hughes’ Divines, No, XIV, 
Jeremy Taylor, Vol, II. 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We were aware of the fact stated by E. P. Thompson, 
and it was merely an oversight that we did not mention 
it. The author is not to blame, 

We do not know when Dr. Southey’s third volume of 
Spain is to be expected. 

The name of the gentleman who presented to the 
Society of Antiquaries a lithograph of some Roman pave- 
ments discov at Pitney in Somersetshire, was given 
in our last as Hazon, instead of Hasell. Weshall probably 
advert hereafter to these remarkable remains of antiquity, 


Errata.—Page 397, Drury Lane, line1, ** strong,” 
read ‘* stormy;” and in list of pieces, after Websters 
Highways cnd Byways, add, acted “ 8 nights.” 

Maspoffle, nea Melrose, Roxburghshire, 
15th June, 1831. 


S1r,—I cannot suppose-for a moment that you have 
read the Advertisement which I have affixed to Philip 
Augustus, when in reviewing that work you say, ‘‘ The 
materials for these es are drawn from those of M. 
‘Capefique.” When Philip Augustus was written, I did not 
know.that such a person as M. Capefique existed. The 
historical materials were derived from the writings of 
Rigord, William the Briton, and other chroniclers either 
contemporary or very nearly so, which I have now in my 
— marked throughout with the marginal notes, 
in my own hand-writing, from which the novel was com- 
paved. I should imagine that you must know my habits 
of study better than to suppose, upon reflection, that I 
would condescend to borrow my materials from any 
modern work, whether romance or not; and I have only 
farther to state the fact, that the whole of Philip Augustus 
has been written and in the publishers’ hands now twelve 

months ; and,.that the first two volumes were in England ° 
several months before. Of this circumstance sufficient 
evidence could be derived, if necessary, from the pub- 
lishers themselves. In.regard to’ the work of M. Cape- 
fique, whatever may be my opinion of. it, I have only to 
pledge my honour as a gentleman that I never saw it till 
my Parisian bookseller, M. Verdiére, sent it to me, on 

hearing that I had written a book on the same subject.t 

T purposely beep Cis letter within. as small a space as 
Tole, hoping that you will give it immediate insertion 
your Garette ; as the imputation of my making clandes- 
tine use of the labours of any other man, is what I cannot 
to remain unrefuted fora moment. Believe me, 

dear sir, your faithful servant, G. P. R. James. 





* In announcing these most elaborate and learned 
works, it affords us great pleasure to observe that their 
distinguished author has just been appointed to a pre- 

stall:in Bristol Cathedral. This was conferred 
u him by the Lord Chancellor, and purely on account 
of his merit, which is well known throughout Europe. 
Such appointments reflect equal honour on the giver, the 
api and the church of which he is an ornament.— 
Ed. L. G. , 
t We certainly did not feel that it was a reproach to 
quote from a very interesting modern'writer. The work 
to which we all having embraced the whole period 
of Mr. hy weds onan romance, it was Me ey ra 
suppose it he w P 
times so vividly before him. It would have been doing 
exactly. what Sir Walter Scott has done with Comizies 
and others.—Ea, L. G. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL 
MALL. 
The Gallery, with a Selection of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, 
Dutch, French, and English Schools, is open daily, from Ten in 
the Morning til! Six in the Evening. 
° Admission, 1s.—Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


OCIETE des PROFESSEURS de 
kK LANGUE FRANCAISE. 


grave Square, London. 
rietor respectfully solicits the attention of the Nobi- 
lity, Gentry, Artists, hmakers, Musical Instrument Makers, 
and the Public in general, to this extensive Establishment, now 
ed for the rec of Carriages, Wines, Musical Instru- 
ments, Pain: » &c. either for Sale on Commission, or for safe 
Preservation. No e: se has been spared in order to erect a 
Building that should proof against the destructive ravages of 
Fire, and in which will be found complete accommodation for 
warehousing the Valuables of Nob and Gent in their 
absence from \° 
The Pantechnicon contains dry Cellarage for 1500 Pipes of 
Wine in Bottle, and Safety Iron-Built Rooms, which are to be 
let on very moderate Terms. 
Printed Particulars and Regulations may be had at the Offices 
in the Pantechnicon; or at Mr. Goodhugh’s, House Agent, 22, 
South Audley Street. 


PANTECHNICON, Motcomb Street, Bel- 
Th 








A Meeting having been held to-day, in 7 e of a Cir- 
cular addressed, in May last, to the Professors of the French lan- 
guage in England, to pro; at they should form themselves 
into a Society, the purposes of which are—the strength and re- 
spectability resulting m union among the now-established 
asters—the sanction of all new masters, in future, by a Certifi- 
cate of Admission, stating their proper qualifications—and the 
adual formation of a Fund for the assistance of masters who 
ave become old and infirm without having had it in their power 
to make any provision for their support. 
And the masters present at the Meeting, viewing ." proposed 
Siothanal 4 1 abs a 








as very rs to the p general, 
having assented to the principal basis on which it is se ar to 
be blished ded to the ination of a Comité Pro- 





and p 
visoire, with directions to prepare the Regulations of the Society, 
to take the p i ‘or its blish and to fix 
a day for a General Meeting—the Comité Provisoire, conform- 
ably to their instructions, beg to announce, that a General Meet- 
ing will take place on Saturday, July 9th, at Six o’clock in the 
evening, at No. 8, Carlton Chambers, Regent Street, for the pur- 
pose of considering the Articles of the Regulations, and of appoint- 
ing a Permanent Committee. 
hose masters who wish to become Members are requested to 
make it known, by letter (post-paid), to the Secretary, No. 1, 
High Street, Manchester Square, Furet Office, and to annex to 
their demand of admission a statement of the time and place of 
their birth, and testimonials from the heads of schools or fami- 
lies where they attend. 
Dr. B. Granet, Durham House, Vice-President. 
De Grouvel, Church of England School, Hackney. 
A. Lacugne, Wood Cottage, Highgate. 
N. Lambert, Manchester Square, Secretary. 
F. Lamoile, Carlton Chambers, Regent Street. 
M. Lavoye, East India Military College. 
A. Lequeustre, 30, Upper Berkeley Square. 
J.C. Tarver, Eton College, President. 
— Ventouillac, King’s College, London. 
Carlton Chambers, 18th June, 1831. 


AILEY BURY and ADDISCOMBE 
VACATIONS.—The Students have now an opportu- 
nity of continuing their studies while in Town, in Orientals, 
Classics, and Mathematics, at the London Oriental Institution, 
No. 2, South Crescent, Bedford Square, the Conductors of which 
acquired the Oriental Languages, with their true Pronunciation, 
from learned Natives of India, and have prepared several hun- 
dreds of Candidates for the Hon. East India Company's Civil and 
Military Service with distinguished success. 
nstruction in Classes or by Private Tuition daily. 


RGYLL ROOMS.— The Nobility and 
Gentry are most respectfully informed, that J. Turrill 
has at his fashionable Repository, 250, Regent Street (on the site 
of the late Argyll Rooms), a very large and choice Assortment of 
Stationery, Albums and Scrap-Books, Ladies and Gentlemen’s 
Travelling Cases, Writing Desks, and Dressing Cases, Despatch 
xes and Portfolios, Bibles and Prayer Books, Account Books, 
ronze and Ebony Ink d ne &c. J.T. begs 
to observe, that the whole of his Stock is entirely new, and war- 
ranted of the best manufacture; and particularly invites the 
Nobility and Gentry at least to try his very cheap and superior 
Writing Papers, which he offers at the following low prices, for 
cash; viz. fine Bath 6d. per quire, 9s. per ream; ditto, 8d. per 
juire, 12s. per ream ; ditto, 10d. per quire, 15s. per ream—super- 
ne large blue wove post, hot-pressed, l0d. per quire, 15s. per ream 
—best thick Bath, 1s. per quire, 18s. per ream. Also, best Seal- 
ing-wax 5s. per pound—good pens 4s. per 100—Hudson’s Bay and 
Swan Pens 12s. per 100—best Blacklead Pencils 4s. per dozen; 
ditto, prepared lead, 6s. per dosen—Travelling Cases, 12 inches 
soufflet, with patent inkstands, 19s.; 14 inch ditto, Il. 18.3 14 
inch russia ditto, 22. 2s.—a very great variety —- low, All 
orders by post will meet with immediate attention. 
Manufactory, 351, Oxford Street. 


HE “ UNITED KINGDOM,” in speak. 

ing of the Patent Perryian Pen, says—‘“ The strong 

terms in which these pens now come recommended from every 

—— are worth the perusal of most readers. Testimony so 

orcible and full has completely satisfied us that the pretensions 

of = patentee are real, and that the article is of great national 
utility.” 

The Perryian Pens are sold wholesale and retail by James Perry 
(the Patentee), 87, Red Lion Square, London; and, by only ob- 
serving that they are in a Sealed Packet, having on it the Pa- 
tentee’s Signature, the pens may be ig) cee of all Booksel- 

‘Seath ry ‘the. Jewell ‘oy and Hard 

















Writing-case Manufi Perfumers, Druggists, &c. through. 
out the whole of the British Empire, and in every place abroad. 
h packet of pens contains Nine, price 3s. 6d. 








ULAU and CO.’S FOREIGN CIRCU- 
LATING LIBRARY, Subscribers to which have at 
their command Three Quarters of a Million of Volumes. 
Cards of Terms to be had on application, at 37, Soho Square. 
R. BROSTER has commenced a “‘ Course 
of Instructions” in his System* fer ‘ Restoring the 
Organs of 8; h,” under slight or the most distressing Impedi- 
ments in Colloquia! or Public Speaking, No. 3, Lower Belgrave 
Street, a Square. After the son he receives Pupils 
t his Kesi: e, Brook Lodge, near Chester. 





* Discovered by him, vide Blackwood's Magazine, Jan, 1825, 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Second edition. 
Just published, 7s. 6d. a 2d edition of 
O X F O R D3; a Poem. 
By the Author of the « Omnipresence of the Deity.” 





Also, 
Engraved Illustrations of the same, by Joseph 
Skelton, F.S.A. and other Artists. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London; 
and W. Blackwood, Edinburgh. 





pode in 8 vile. 8v0. 863. 
FE Ss4¥ on the ORIGIN and PROSPECTS 
of MAN. 
By the Author of ANASTASIUS. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Of whom may be had, 
Anastasius; or, Memoirs of a Modern Greek. 
4th edition, 3 vols. crown S8vo. Li, lls, 6d. 





Family Library. 
Complete in 2 vols. 10s. 
AMILY DRAMATISTS, “Nos. V. and 
VI. containing the Plays of Ford, illustrated with Ex- 
planatory Notes. 
Family Dramatists, Nos. I. II. and III. con- 
tain the Plays of Massinger. 7 
No. IV. Popular English Specimens of is. 
chylus, with Thirteen Engravings, 5s. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


LIST of WORKS at REDUCED 
PRICES, on Sale by M. A. Nattali, 24, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden. 

1. Britton and Pugin’s Public Buildings of 
London, with Historical and Descriptive Accounts of each Edi- 
fice, by Messrs. Gwilt, Papworth, &c, One Hundred and Forty- 
four Plates in Outline, by J. Le Keux, Roffe, &c. 

2 vols, 8vo. cloth ...+.+.+.+++++£2 128. 6d. Published at 25 5s. 
eth terete nyt #0 Publishedat 8 8 
2 vols. 4to. Indiapaper,cloth 7 7 0 Published at 14 14 

2. Neale and Le Keux’s Views of Collegiate 
and Parochial Churches, Ninety-six Plates, with Descriptions. 

2 vols. royal 8vo. cloth, ..........2 10 Published at 5 0 


2 vols. 4to. Proofs on India pa- ; 
per, cloth, eon nr 0 0 Published at 10 0 


3. Parkinson’s Organic Remains of a Former 
World, 54 coloured Plates, 3 vols. 4to. cloth, 6/. 6s. Published 
at 101. 108. " 

4. Parkinson’s Introduction to the Study of 
Fossil Organic Remains. Crown 8vo. with Ten Plates, cloth, 12s. 

5. Dr. Turton’s Bivalve Shells of British 
Istands, systematically arranged, with 20 Plates, coloured by 
Sowerby. 4to. cloth, 2. Published at 4i. 

6. Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica; or, gene- 
ral Index to British and Foreign Literature. 4 vols. 4to. cloth, 
6l. 6s. Published at 11/. 11s. 

7. Dr. Dibdin’s Library Companion, 1 vol. 
8vo. (800 pages), 14s. boards. Published at 1/. &s. 

8. Sir Wm. Dugdale’s Life, Diary, and Cor- 
respondence. Edited by Wm. Hamper, Esq. Two Portraitsand 
Autographs. Royal 4to. cloth, 1/. 4s. Published at 2/. 2s. 

A Catalogue of Five Thousand Books, gratis. 





mee Entertainment. 
WLED printed in 1 vol 18mo. price 4s. 
NOWLEDGE for the PEOPLE; or; 
the Plain Why and Because. Zoological Series, includ. 
ing Quadrupeds, Birds, Amphibia, Fishes, Worms, and Insects. 
B JOHN TIMBS, 


Editor of “* Laconics,” «* Arcana of Science,” &c. 


Also, 
Part IX. (Insects) of the above Work, com. 
pleting the Zoological Series, price 1s. 
“We strongly recommend the work to every parent, tutor, 
g » &c."”—Edinburgh Observer. 
Printed for Sampson Low, 42, Lamb's Conduit Street; Hurst, 
ae and Co. St. Paul’s Churchyard; and C. Tilt, Fleet 
Street. 








Works of Established Reputation. 
Published by Baldwin and Cradock, London. 


HE HISTORY of BRITISH INDIA. 
By JAMES MILL, Esq. 
Third edition, corrected, in 6 vols. 8vo. price 32. 12s. boards. 

Elements of Political Economy. By the 
Same. 3d edition, in 8vo. 8s. boards. 

An Analysis of the Phenomena of the Hu- 
man Mind. By the Same. In 2 vols. 8vo. price 16s. boards. 

A History of England, from the First Inva. 
sion of the Romans. By John Lingard, D.D. The 3d edition, in 
Fourteen vols. 8vo. price 12s. each vol. boards. 

*,* The same Work in 8 vols. 4to. price 1/. 15s, each vol. 

« Dr. Lingard has made good use of his materials, and may 
fairly challenge comparison with the well-known account of the 
plague at Athens, by Thucydides.”—Edinburgh Review, March 


The History of the Church of England. By 
the Rev. J. B. S. Carwithen. 2 vols. 8vo. price 26s, boards. 

The complete Grazier; or, Farmer’s and 
Landowner’s complete Guide. By a Lincolnshire Grazier. 5th 
edition, 8vo. with numerous Cuts, price 17s. boards. 

The Horse, with a Treatise.on Draught, and 
a Copious Index. Ill d and bellished with more than 
100 Engravings on Wood. In a handsome 8vo. vol. price 8s. 6d. 
bound in cloth and lettered. 

*,* This volume contains every thing relating to the Natural 

History and Economy of the Horse, viz. its general History, 








various B: ls, external and internal Structure, Principles of 
Breeding, general Manag and the Medicines used in Ve- 
terinary Pinctice, &c. 


The History of English Law, from the ear- 
liest Period to the present Time. By George Crabb, Esq. of the 
Inner Temple. 1 vol. 8vo. 16s. boards. 

English Synonymesexplained. By the Same. 
5th edition, 8vo. price 21s. boards. ; 

A Guide to the French Language, particu- 
larly adapted for Self-Instruction. By J. J.P. Le Brethon. 8vo. 
4th edition, price 12s. canvass boards. “a 

A Key to the Exercises, price 8s. 


New Supplement to the Pharmacopeias of 
London, Dublin, Edinburgh, and Paris. By James Rennie. 2¢ 
edition, 8vo. price 12s. boards. 

Petersdorff’s Practical and Elementary 
Abridgment of Law Cases. Complete in 15 vols. royal 8vo. price 
31s. 6d. each Volume. 

Notitia Historica, containing Tables, Calen- 
dars, and Miscellaneous Information, for the Use of Historians, 
Antiquaries, and the Legal Profession. By Nicholas Harris Nix 
colas, Esq. F.S.A. Barrister-at-Law. In 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Letters to a Friend on the Evidences, Doc- 
trines, and Duties of the Christian Religion. By Olinthus Gre- 
gory, LL.D. In 2 vols. small 8vo. the 5th edition, with nume- 
rous Additions and Improvements. Price 14s. boards. ; 

The History of Greece, from the earliest 
Times to its final Subjection to Rome. Published under the Su- 
perintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. Complete, with a Chronological Table and Index, in a 
very closely printed 8vo, vol. price 5. bound in cloth. 

An Elementary System of Physiology, with 
a general Index. By John Bostock, M.D. F.K.S. &c. In3 vols. 
8vo. A new edition, price 2/. 6s. boards. 

Morning Communings with God; or, Devo« 
tional Meditations for every Day of the Year. Translated from 
the original German of Christian Christopher Siurm. By Wil- 
liam Johnstone, A.M. In 2 vols. small 8vo. price 16s. boards. 

Contemplations on the Sufferings of Jesus 
Christ, in a Series of D ional E i with an Expl y 
P of the Gospel Narrative. By the Same. Printed 








Price 6s. 
THs EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 106. 


Contents.—I. Pretended Miracles; the Morning Watch, the 
Brazen Serpent, &c.—II. Williams on the Geography of Ancient 
Asia—III. Richardson’s Zool of British America; Geogra- 
phical Distribution of Animals—IV. Hon. Mrs. Norton’s Undying 
One, and other Poems—V. Professor Reuvens on the Egyptian 
Museum at Leyden—VI. Universities of England; Oxford— 
Vil. Taxes on Literature—VIIL. Government of British India 
—IX. The Dissolution and General Election, with Suggestions to 
the Peers on the Reform Bill—X. Political and Vested Rights— 
XI. Moore’s Life of Lord Byron. 

Longman and Co. London; and A, Black, Edinburgh. 


British Oology. 
No. II. price 3s. 6d. (to be continued periodically), of 


RITISH OOLOGY; being Lilustrations 

of the Eggs of British Birds, with Figures of each Spe- 

cies, as far as practicable, drawn and coloured after Nature; ac- 

companied by Descriptions of the Materials and Situations of 
their Nests, Number of Es. &e. 

By WILLIAM C, HEWITSON. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne: Published for the Author, by C. Emp- 

son, 32, Collingwood Street ; and may be had in London of Poole 

and Edwards, (late 8 herd and L ), 12, Ave Maria 








uniform with the preceding, with a Memoir and a Portrait of 
Sturm. Price 9s. boards. 


=To 
NCYCLOPEDIA LONDINENSIS.— 
»This Work is complete in 24 closely printed Quarto 
Volumes, price 2/. each. On an average, every Volume contains 
876 pages of letter-press, and 67 Engravings. Those Subscribers 
who have not completed their Sets are requested to do so without 
farther delay, as odd Volumes can only be obtained a short time 

longer. 
Tenten: Published by Jones and Son, 17, Ave Maria Lane. 
ve Selections from Pliny’s Natural History, for Schools. 

In 12mo. price 4s. 6d. bound, 


XCERPTA ex Caii Plinii Secundi Historia 

Naturali, in Usum Scholarum. Notas adjecit 

GULIELMUS TURNER, 
In nova i N i Prelector. ‘ 

« T have not seen for a long time a more elegant and | pleasing 
addition to the list of higher school books than Mr. Turner's 
extracts from Pliny. The whole work of Pliny, speaking of it in 
an historical point of view, is invaluable; it exhibits for the age 
in which he lived, the encyclopedia of the arts and sciences then 
known; and without the aid of Pliny, we should have been quite 
in the dark on a thousand occasions as to matters of great curio- 
sity in the correct knowledge or superstitious belief of the an- 
cients.”—Gentleman’s Magazine, Feb. 1831. 

















l Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 
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In 2 vols. 12mo. price 8s. ‘ 
yan VEJEEGHEN ; or, Life in Russia. 
A Novel. 
By THADDEUS BULGARIN, 

Contents: Sayings and Doings in the House of a Polish Country 
Gentleman—Inventory of his Live-stock—I.ove, Purposes of Mar- 
riage, Ball, and Elopement—A Polish Jew and his Doings— 
Meeting of Two great Lawyers—My Aunt—My Education —A 
Russo-French Boarding-School — Ready-made Learning — A 
Tempter—Symptoms of First Love—A Provincial Dealer in Jus- 
tice—Hints fora New System of Physiognomy—A Modern Mrs. 
Potiphar—Love’s Labour lost—Adventures among the Kirgheez 
‘Tartars—A Living A and his keep The Family 
of an Old Maid—Panorama of Moscow Society—A Friendly 
Quadrille—Watering-Place Society—Duel—Customhouse Civi- 
jity—A Lawyer’s Feast—A Turbulent Man—Russian Countr, 
Gentry—Like Priest, like People—Adventures of my Mother— 
Seducer—Maurderous Plot—Turning overa New Leaf—Visiting— 
Chart of the Great World—A dear Enemy—IJntimacy with a 
knowing Actress; or, the Shortest, Surest, and Easiest Road to 
Ruin—Moscow Hells, and Tricks of the Muscovite Black-legs— 
Petronella’s Narrative—Polish Sequestration, or Check and Mate 
to Creditors—Honesty in Wolf’s Clothing, or the History ofa 
Police Inspector—Lesson in the Science of Matrimony—Ditto in 
Lawyers’ Arithmetic—Blow-out of a Moscow Merchant—Private 
Theatricals—An unfortunate Girl—Sketches of the Russian Bar 
—Characters of the Judges, &c. &c. 

Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. London; Henry Constable, 
Edinburgh. 





In 4to. price 20s. with Plates, 


EDICO-CHIRURGICAL NOTES and 
ILLUSTRATIONS; Part I—On some dangerous 
Affections of the Throat, which induce Sudden Death by Suffo- 
cation—On Strictures of the Sonya and the Dangers of the 
Bougie—On the Cure of the Falling Down of the Bowel in Grown 
Persons—Anomalies in Rupture Operations, &c. &c. &c. 
By R. FLETCHER, Esq. 

Surgeof to the General Infirmary at Gloucester, and Consult- 
ing Surgeon to the Asylum for the reception of Lunatics, near 
Gloucester. 

London: Longman and Co.; Simpkin and Marshall; T. Jew, 

Gloucester; and all other Booksellers. 





Summer Excursions, &c. &c. 
In 1 thick 18mo. vol. illustrated by 94 Views and Maps, 
price 15s. bound, 


HE GUIDE to all the WATERING and 
SEA-BATHING PLACES, including the Scotch Water- 
ing Places; containing full and accurate descriptions of each 
Place, and of the Curiosities and striking Objects in the Envi- 
rons; and forming an agreeable and useful Companion during 
a Residence at any of the Places, or during a Summer Tour in 
quest of Health or Pleasure. With a Description of the Lakes, 
and a Tour through Wales. 

A Description of the Scenery of the Lakes 
in the North of England. By W. WORDSWORTH, Esq. A 
new edition, with Additions, and a Map. Price 5s. 6d. 

The Original Picture of London, corrected 
to the present time; with a Description of the Environs. Re- 
edited, and mostly written, by J. Britton, F.S.A.&c. In 18mo. 
with upwards of 100 Views of Public Buildings in, and Maps, 
Plans, &c. of the Metropolis and Suburbs, including a Map of 
the Country I'wenty Miles round London, 9s.; with the Mase 
only, 6s. neatly bound. 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
A French Grammar for Bap bee 
In 8vo. price 12s. a new edition, thoroughly revised and corrected, 


GUIDE to the FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
especially devised for Persons who wish to study the 
Elements of that Language without the Assistance of a Teacher. 
By J. J. P. LE BRETHON. 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock. 
Also, in 8vo. price 8s. canvass boards, 

A Key to the Exercises in the above Work ; 
by means of which any person of a mature understanding may 
acquire the elements of the French Language practically, as 
surely as ifa professed teacher was sitting by his side; and with 
a very superficial knowledge of it, may teach it to others. Direc- 
tions are given in the Key to Parents not accustomed to teach 
languages, who wish to instruct their children, with the assist- 
ance of this book, hew they must proceed. 








Second Edition of Riddle’s Navigation. 

In 8vo. the 2d edition, with numerous additions and improve- 
ments, and adapted to the Nautical Almanac both in its pre- 
sent state and the greatly improved form in which it will appear 
in 1834, price 12s. bound, 


oh 
A TREATISE on NAVIGATION and 
NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY, adapted to Practice and 
to the Purposes of Elementary Instruction; with an Extensive 
Series of Examples for Exercise, and all the Tabies requisite in 
Nautical ——— 
y EDWARD RIDDLE, F-R.A.S. 
Master of the Mathematical School, Royal Hospital, Greenwich. 
» Among many important additi in this imp ion may 
be noticed, the method of finding the longitude from the differ- 
ences of the observed times of transit of the moon’s.limb and 
moon culminating stars, which is reduced to the addition of two 
logarithms—a new and simple method of computing the longi- 
tude from an occultation of a fixed star by the moon—Workman’s 
improvement in middle latitude sailing—an easy method of cor- 
recting the Greenwich time, as obtained in the usual way from 
lanars—improved methods of rating chronometers on land, and 
the method of finding the errors and rates of chronometers at 





sea, 
London : Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 
a 7 Price 3s. 6d. 
Sold by W hittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane; Bos- 
Sange, Barthés, and Lowell, 14, Great Marlborough Street; Du- 
lau and Co. Seho Square. 


> 
r ‘HE DURHAM HOUSE FRENCH 
GRAMMAR, 24 edition, greatly increased and improved. 
By Dr. B. GRANET, 
- Of the University of Paris. 
* Dedicated to Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. 
‘his book, about the size of the Eton Latin Grammar, is more 
particularly adapted to the Use of Schools. 





, 

HE ENGLISHMAN’S MAGAZINE, 

No. [V. for July, price 2s. 6d. is embellished with an 

ag after Pinelli, of the Evening Service to the Virgin, at 
ivoli. 

Contents: 1. The Eventful Session—2. Case of “ the Royal 
Associates”—3. Three Meetings on the King’s Highway, by the 
Author of ** Scenes in Poland” —4. Confessions of a Tipling Phi- 
losopher, Part I!.—5. Physic and Physicians in 1831—6. The 
Magdalen, by a Modern Dramatist—7. Scottish Ballad—8. The 
Adventures of a Day—9. The Biil and the Lords—i0. The Oak- 
Tree—11. Letters from Ireland, by a “ Little” Cantab—12. Notre 
Dame de Paris, by Victor Hugo—13. The Leyden Professor and 
the Living Mummy—1l4. The Genius and Poetry of the Nose— 
15, Adieu to Scotland—16. Notes on Rome, Albano, and Tivoli— 
Song to the Virgin—17. Our Early Patriots; John Pym—18. 
Charlotte Corday, Marat, and Duperret—19. Precautions against 
the Indian Cholera—20. Mrs. Siddons.—2i. Poland and the 
Family System—22. Journal of Literature—Drama—Fine Arts— 
Music—Anecdotes—Literary News, Xc. 

London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 








Sermons by the Rev. Christopher Benson, &c. 


4 VIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY, &c. 
Twenty Discourses Ss before the University of 
Cambridge, in 1820, at the Lecture founded by the Rev. John 


Hulse. 
By the Rev. C. BENSON, M.A. 
Rector of St. Giles’s in the Fields, London, and Master 
of the Temple. 
Fourth edition, 8vo. 12s. boards. 
Scripture Difticulties; Twenty Discourses 
= before the University of Cambridge, for the Hulsean 
ecture in the Year 1822. By thesame. 3d edition, 8vo. 12s. 


Sermons, Explanatory and Practical, on the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, in a Series of Dis- 
courses. By the Rev. T. Waite, D.C.L. Chaplain to H. R. H. the 
Duke of Gloucester, and to the Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop 
of Oxford. Ina thick 8vo. vol. 16s. boards. 


Sermons, selected and abridged, chiefly from 
the less-known Authors, together with Translations from Bos- 
suet, Massillon, Montmorel, and other celebrated French Preach- 
ers, both Protestant and Catholic. Adapted generally to the 
Epistle, Gospel, or First Lessons, or to the several Seasons of the 
Year. By the Rev. Samuel Clapham, M.A. The 5th edition, 
greatly enlarged, in 2 large and closely printed vols. 8vo. price 
24s. boards. 


A Treatise on the Evidence of the Scripture 
Miracles. By John Penrose, M.A. formerly of C. C. College, Ox- 
ford. 8vo. 10s, 6d. boards. et, 

Inquiry, chiefly on Principles of Religion, 
into the Nature and Discipline of Human Motives. By the same. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

The History of the Church of England. By 
J. B. S. Carwithen, B.D. of St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford, Vicar of 
Sandhurst, Berks. Part ist, to the Kestoration of the Church 
and Monarchy in 1668. In 2 vols. 8vo. price 26s. boards. 


° s x 

The History of the Rise and Early Progress 
of Christianity; comprising an Inquiry into its true Character 
and Design. By the Rev. Samuel Hinds, M.A. of Queen’s Col- 
lege, and Vice-Principal of St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford. In 2 vols. 
8vo. price 2Is. rds. 

Observations, Critical, Explanatory, and 
Practical, on the Canonical Scriptures. By Mary Cornwallis. 
The Second edition, corrected and enlarged. In 4 vols. 8vo. 
2i. 2s. boards. : 

A Preparation for the Lord’s Supper. With 
a Companion to the Altar. Intended chiefly for the Use of La- 
dies. By the Same. Second edition, in a neat pocket vol. 2s. 
bound; or, in a superior manner, 2s. 6d.; in black calf, 3s.; in 
morocco, 6s. 





Works for Medical Students. 
Published by Baldwin and Cradock, London. 


N ELEMENTARY SYSTEM of PHY- 
SIOLOGY, with a general Index. 
By JOHN BOSTOCK, M.D. F.R.S. &c. 
In 3 large vols. 8vo. price 2. 6s. boards. 


A New Supplement to the Pharmacopaias of 
London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and Paris. By James Rennie. 2d 
edition, 8vo. price 12s. boards. 

Popular Illustrations of Medicine. By Shir- 
ley Palmer, M.D. Price 10s. 8vo. boards. 


Elements of Experimental Chemistry. By 
William Henry, M.D. F.R.S. &c. The Uth edition, compre- 
hending all the recent Discoveries, and illustrated with Ten 
Plates by Lowry, and several Engravings on Wood. In 2 vols, 
8vo. price ll. 14s. boards. 


An Outline of the Sciences of Heat and 
Electricity. By Thomas Thomson, M.D. Being a First Portion 
of a new edition of Dr. Thomson’s System of Chemistry, in a thick 
vol. 8vo. with numerous Cuts, price 15s. boards. 


An Attempt to Establish the First Principles 
of Chemistry by Experi By Thomas Thomson, M.D. Re- 
gius Professor of Chemistry in the University of Glasgow. 2 vols. 
8vo. price Li. 10s. boards. 


An Inquiry into the Nature and Treatment 
of Diabetes, Calculus, and other A ffections of the Urinary Organs, 
With Remarks on the Importance of attending to the State of the 
Urine in Organic Disease of the Kidney and bladder; with some 
Practical Rules for determining the Nature of the Disease from 
the Sensible and Chemical Prop of that 5 i By 
William Prout, M.D. F.R.S. 8vo. 2d edition, much enlarged, 
with coloured Representations of various Calculi. 12s. boards. 

The Morbid Anatomy of the Stomach, Liver, 
and Bowels. By the late Dr. Armstrong. In a Series of Plates 
from Drawings after Nature, and fally coloured, with descriptive 
Letterpress. Royal 4to. price One Guinea each Part, or with the 
Plates uncoloured, price 10s. 6d. each, 


Facts and Observations relative to the Fever 


called Puerperal. By the same Author. 2d edition, enlarged, 
Svo. price 8s, Se 














In 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 


EW ILLUSTRATIONS of PRO- 

PHECY, in Five Dissertations: On an Infidel Power; 

the Abyss, or Bottomless Pit; the Symbolic Dragon; the Mil- 

lennium; and the Coming of Christ. To which is added, a Ser- 
mon on the Kingdom of Christ. 

By the Rev. W. VINT, Tutor of Airedale College. 
London: Printed for Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, 
Paternoster Row. 

A New School-Book for Reading Classes. 
In a handsome 12mo. vol. price 5s. bound in purple and lettered, 


HE SCHOOL ANTHOLOGY; or, 


Selections for Reading and Recitation, in Prose and 


Verse. 
By J. H. BRANSBY. 
“ See, I have culled the flowers that promised best.”—Byron. 
Being a 2d edition of ‘* Selections for Reading and Recitation,’’ 
a augmented, and with many new Pieces added. De- 
dicated to Dr. Butler, of Shrewsbury. 
Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 





ICKERING’S DIAMOND EDITION of 
HOMER, in GREEK, in 2 vols. 48vo. price 12s. A fev 
Copies on large paper, 18s. The smallest edition ever printed. 
Uniform with the above may be had, 
Greek Testament, 48vo. 10s. 6d. | Cicero de Officiis, &c. 48vo. Se 
Horatius, 48vo. 6s. Dante, 2 vols. 48vo. 10s. 
Virgilius, 48vo. 8s. Tasso, 2 vols. 48vo. 10s. 
Terentius, 48vo. 6s. Petrarca, 48vo. 6s. 
Catullus, &c. 48vo. 6s. Shakspeare, 9 vols. 48vo. 2/. 2s. 
William Pickering, Chancery Lane, London. 


On 15th June was published, Vol. IV. of the 


ISTORY of SCOTLAND. 
By P. F. TYTLER, me F.R.S.E. F.S.A. &c. 

Including the Reigns of James II., James III., and part of the 
Reign of James 1V.; and containing some new and original Do- 
cuments, illustrative of this obscure portion of Scottish History. 
Printed for William Tait, Edinburgh; and Longman and Co. 

mdon. 
Of whom may be had, 


d. 
Vols. I. II. and III. 8vo. each 12s, 
Also, 
The Picture of Scotland. By R. Chambers. 


A new edition. 
*¢ Not only the most amusing, but the most useful companion 
for the northern tourist.”—New Monthly Magazine, 











In 12mo. price 3s. 6d. bound, a new edition of 


RUMEK’S KEY to the FRENCH 
TONGUE, formed upon a new, easy, and successful 
Plan, hitherto unknown to G i ; with a 1 List 
of Irregular Verbs, Simple and Compound. 
Dulau and Co. 37, Soho Square; Whittaker and Co. 
ve Maria Lane. 
The Little Library. 
T® E GARDEN;; or, Familiar Instruction 
for the Laying Out and Management ofa Flower-Garden, 
with illustrative Engravings on Wood and Steel. Price 3s, 6d 
plain, 4s. 6d. coloured. 
The preceding Volumes of the Little Library are— 
1. The Mine, with 16 Engravings. By the 
Rev. Isaac Taylor, 3d edition, price 3s. 6d. 
2. The Ship, with 16 Engravings. By the 
same Author. Price 3s. 6d. ‘ . 
3. The Forest, with 26 Illustrations. By 
Jefferys Taylor. Price 3s. d. i 
4. The Public Buildings of Westminster de- 
scribed, with 12 Engravings. Price 3s. 6d. 
Preparing for publication, 


1. Bible Illustrations. By the Rev. B. H. 
Draper. 
2. The Public Buildings of the City of Lon- 


don described, with 12 Engravings. 
3. The Farm; a new Account of Rural 
Toils and Produce. By Jefferys Taylor. 

The Volumes, although connected by a general Title, as be- 
longing to the Little Library, are individually complete, and not 
numerically arranged. 

John Harris, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 














Episcopal Church in India. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 6s. boards, with a Portrait by Dean, 
and a Map, 


THE LIFE of the Right Rev. T. 
FAN 


SHAW MIDDLETON, D.D. late Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta. 


By the Rev. CHARLES WEBB LE BAS, M.A. 
Professor in the East India College, Hertfordshire, and late 
Feliow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Printed for C., J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





Beale on the Dis 
BSERVATIONS on DISTORTIONS of 
the SPINE and LIMBS. 
By LIONEL BEALE, 8 ’ 
Author of a ‘* Treatise on Deformities.” 
Published by J. Wilson, 16, Princes Street, Soho. 
Price 5s. 

“ This producti if it ined nothing but the judicious 
advice for managing deformities of children’s legs, ought to have 
a place in every medical library.”—Med. and Surg. Journal. 

** This book merits general perusal. Mr, Beale’s remarks on 
stays, tight lacing, &c. are excellent.” 

«« The valuable practical remarks with which this work abounds, 
shew that the author has paid peculiar attention to the causes, 
&c. of spinal di ions and deft general.” —Gazette o 
Medicine. 














IR Ww. GELL’S POMPEIANA.. —The 
Subscribers 4 Sir William Gell’s ry | are respect 
that containing T: 


fally informed the Tenth Part, en Platecy i is 
now ready for delivery. 
Two “a Parts will complete th 


Work. 
Repel 8vo. 10s, 6d.; imperial 8vo. 12s. 6d; royal 4to. 


* Proofs, 
18s. India Proofs, with the Etchings, 1l. lls. 6d. only 25 printed. 





A 2d edition, price 2s. of 
EMARKS on the LETTER of R. M. 
BEV a, Esq. to the Archbishop of York, on the 

Site op abe Rev. JouN HAMILTON GRAY, M.A. 


Magdalen College, Oxford ; Curate ver. 
Published by Rober! Chesterfield ; Longman, Rees, Orme, 
Brown, and Green, t, Edinburgh Ogie, Glas- 
gow; and all Booksellers in ‘ne United, Kingdom 





Price 11. 88. 6d. royal 8vo. illustrated b; yy 16 Plates on Stone, 
and 11 Vignettes on Wood, 


NNALS of some of the BRITISH |3.3 


NORMAN ISLES constituting the BAILIWICK of 


RNSEY. 
By JOHN JACOB, Esq. 

Subscribers and the Public are respectfully informed that the 
above Work is now ready for delivery, i the usual way through 
the 

Simpkin and Marshall, Publishers. 


Bishop Ken's Poems.—32mo. 33. 6d, 


OEMS, Devotional and Didactic, from the 
Poetical Works of THOMAS KEN, deprived Bishop 
of Bath and Wells. tr: 


Quesnel.—32mo. 3s. 6d, 
Quesnel’s "etections, Devotional and Prac- 


tical, on the New Testament. 
Hatehard and Son, Piecadl wy ~~ and ea Adams, and Co. 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, Se. 





PIRIT of ee a Didactic 
Poem, in Three Parts 


Printed for J. Fatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 





blished b: 
OSWELL’S LIFE of ‘JOHNSON. 
a ae 


Annals of the Stage, and History of English 
Dramatic Poet. By mie girs - 


Essays and Orations.. By Sir Henry Hal- 


ford. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


State Papers. Published under the Autho- 
rity “nes Majesty’s Commission. Vol. 1. 4to. King Henry VIII, 


A Year in Spain. By a Young American. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 16% 


Lord Byron’s Works, "Vols. V. and VI. now 
sai collected. Small 8 


1 vol. 8vo. price 14s. canvass 


’ | ‘HE HISTORY of POLAND, from the 
Earliest Period to the Present Tim 
By JAMES FLETCHER, Esq. of Trinity Catlene, Cambridge. 
With a Narrative of the Recent Events, obtained from a Polish 
Patriot Nobleman. 












ATES sud DISTANCES, 2 chewing what 
itous Parts of Europe, ina Tour of Sixteen Month, trough, 
ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. wrapeses 








Roscoe’s Novelist’s mye with Illustrations 


by G Cruik. 
shank. ——* athiy Volumes, (uniform whtewe 


On a 4 of Jaly will be mene. aad in 1 vol. 
price only 5s. ly bound, 
eine O HUMPHR {PHREY CLINKER, 


» Written for th "edition, b ; THOMAS Mone RO: 
Hag and an en i» by SCOE, 
ns Pickersgill, 11, Waterloo Place, 
#,° Orders for R Roscoe’ 3 Novelist's sows oe by all 
Kingdom. 





Just published, in 2 be dteny ith Si. maybe hd 
pul in 2 vols. Ww: x ustrations by Strut: 
others, a an — Portrait of De Foe, me on Steet 


price 10s. as nats toed, 
De F inson Crusoe, comprising a Life 
pric poe ry writes expressly for this edition; Descriptions of 


the Island of ‘ernandez, and an Account of an Indian who 
was left there re the time of Alexander Selkirk, derived from 
authentic Sou: 


rces. 
The —— ane with a eaten ote Selkirk, the most t complete 








oM K s will be published, in 3 vols. 
USTUM K AN; or, Fourteen Nights’ 
Entertainment at the Shah Bhag, or Royal Gardens at 


Illustrated by Portraits of Kosciusko and the President of the | Ahmedabad. 


National Government (Prince Czartoryski): also an accurate 
mp of Poland, including its ancient boun es. 
ted for C and Pickersgil!, 11, Waterloo Place. 
«* Proof impressions of the Portraits may be bad of all 
Printsellers. 





Cent = and. ‘LEILA; a Turkish Tale. 


J PoE. BYRNE, Eq. 


Dublin: Grant and 3 and‘sold by Hurst,Chance, and Co. 
London. K 





With Netes by the » Sir Walter Scott, Lord Stowel, Sir 
fy ins ackintosh, . with several origina! Portraits, 5 vols. 


SOSWELL'S LIFE of JOHNSON, a new 


+ incemeaees Hawkins, Mrs. Piozs\, Tour to 
the Hebrides, ‘ion — 
By the Right JOHN W: om: CROKER. 


ees bar ND 


sma By seek Town, from the 


my 





In a handsome 


PHY and AST 
3 to which are 
Latitudes and 


N INTRODUCTION to to gure pest Sve. 
and Maps 


NOMY, the Use a the Globes 
ms Gostarection of Maps, and a 
ice! 
and I. CE. 
the » we recommend peat 
Asteonomy.”—Encyclopedia Br 


and Biogray 
of Christ, 





History and Biogra- 


8¥o. price 3s. 6d. canvass, 


to the A 








“ censtracter of this new set Potten, which. bg the ad- 
decessors, is i ned ee 
as seer a Mr J ‘and Astronomy. 
He has = Priestley, with the Crea- 
ie Susbe irr champ 

iv: 

whole into one confounding, overw! mass.” —New 

Louden { for Bakivin and Credeck, Paternoster Rov. 

Price as. €4. 4s. in 
HE, ELOC UTIONET; « "Collection of 
of Reading, in ry x imot compraserve tee me dy es 
ceeded by an an Attempt is made to sim- 
pilfy the of Mr. 
‘AMES. ow.Ee, Bea. 
uthor of the bad 
Seventh edition by ~ im- 
tnt Notee, ead o one ace. 
" R: Hunter; J. sul Houlston and Son. 





Ss. Vol, I 


Small 800. 7 
LZ REIGN of GEORGE Ivy. 
Being Vol. V. of De. « Lardners Cabinet Libary.” 
— Historical Memotrs of Hour of Bourbon. 2 vols. Mew d 


<P 1. Lily and Reign of IV. in 8 vol Vol.dll. 








An engaging Present for Youth.—The Preliminary Treatise to the 
Library of Useful Knowledge Illustrat rated. 

In a illustrated with fine 
utifully printed, price 5s. canvass boards, 


DISCOURSE on. the OBJECTS, 
London’ Published under the perience fy 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, by win and Cradock, 
Paternoster Row. 





ings, and 





Works. 


Just published, Se Henry C “te em ody Richard Bentley, 


IVES of the ohne ¥ BRS 


By JOHN 
Auther of 8 Lawrie Todd, we Corbet,” &c. 


Ing “: _ 8ve. 
wn andes of Hislland&: By the Author of 
Of Brugesy” ‘‘ Highways and Paces B vols. 


Itt. 
res of Nathaniel Pearce, 
by J. I. Halls, Esq. In 9 vols. 


Life and Ad 
written by Himself, 
post Bvo. 


By Pi agra : 
In 8 vols. 


Paris and London. “By the Author of the 


“ Castilian.” 8 vols. 


ch Y che Brothers in Arms. 
” « Darley,” “ Richelieu," &c. 


Pin Money, , by the Beishevess of “ Manners 
of the Day.” In 3 vols. post avo. 
Also, in a few days, 
vil. 


The Lives of celebrated Female Sovereigns. 
By the Authoress of the ‘‘ Loves of the Poets,” the “ Diary of 
an Ennuyée,” &c. In 8 vols i a Bv0. 


The Lives of celebrated Travellers, forming 
ae No. of the National — Small 8vo. neatly bound, 








William Sams, Bookseller to the King, 1, St. James's Street. 





In the press, and shortly will be published, 
ACTS ILLUSTRATIVE of the ADMI- 
ISTRATION and CONSEQUENCES of the PUN- 
isHMENT of DEATH in the METROPOLIS, 


By EDWARD GIBBON WAKEFIELD, Eiq. 
James Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly; and through every Bookseller. 


HE EORD CHANCELLOR.—The 
MIRROR, Vol. XVII. rm a 5 a Steel Plate Portrait 
of this illustrious Individual, Memoir, &c.; 50 Engravings, and 
“450 closely booly printed pages, will be published on the 30th instant, 
Pricé 5s. 6d. boards. 
Part 110 will be published on the same day. 
Vols. I. to XVI. price 4/. 7s. 6d. boards; 
51. 14s. half-bound. 
fb). Limbird, 148, Strand, London; and all Booksellers. 


ag Mer METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE. 


of the « Pleasures of Hope.” 








The Ted ve ‘on the Ist of July, 
will contaln— 
1. A New Lene of Poland, by Mr. Campbell. 
2. Retr No. II. By James Montgomery, 


a She Tathef'e Baller, No. III. Anecdotes of Lord Byron. 
, a and Reform. 
5. State jes in Dublin. By the Author of “Sketches of 


the Irish 
6. The ees of many Tales. By the Author of the“ King’s 
wn. 
7. Dialogues i of Se Oe: Jack the Giant. By the-Author of 
8. On the ent State of Poland, No. If. ay from Au- 
it, 


thori 
9. A Captivit: hae the Rockites. Byan 
10. ew seoclation fi = the Enccanigamnant of of "Literature. 
11.’ Phe Graces — 


12. Decline of 
13. Memorials ofoar No. I. A few Passages in the early 
1 memati Roe ea 
pistle in oon, to the 
Dy Byeom i Racés. A Sketch from Life. 
Wi original Articles, by distinguished Writers, on the Drama, 
—_ and the Fine Arts. : Critical Notices of New Works, and 
@ great Variety nformation. 
Pee On by Cochrane oa at eee ond 11, Waterloo Place. 
© Orders received by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and 
Clerks of the Roads. 
Nos. I. and II. may still be had, on early application. 








Ge ion to the Waverley Novels. 
Ina few days, we iterated with Bogravings, 





N ARD- ‘NOVELS, No. V. 
BOOKS IN THE PRESS. TAND ies py Rome of he 
. cloth. : No. I. comprises the whole Pilet, 
On Jaly let ett ot Bene eae La wie ~ Ay witch's No. it ints cale at ofCaleb Wills — 
with a Memoir uthor, Daughter, 
ere LIBRARY, containing Sernine No. III. Phe whole of the Spy, by Cooper, with a New Intro- 
——— Lawrence ; Biahos Hun — sgt deter Sink eee writren fox this pul e 
Semner ; Archdeacon uttleworth; . | Author. 
. Notes, | _ No. 1V. the whele of Miss Jane Porter's celebrated Romance, 
iewiett rasa) a i Tnureductory B n o- e ‘Warsaw, complete, with a new Introduction and 
To bec in Six Volumes. otes, 

London: Printed for Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. : Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
In a few days will be published, in 3 vols. post Svo. —— . _. 

¢ LONDON: Ae SCRIPP, 2@ 
HE, STAPEOPINGER: or, the Se|rpnay sats.ca aera Fatt 
“¢ The web of our life is of a aw jood and ill ieee WeteWas 4 se on aes Royal Exchange; zg. 
ther; our virtues would be Li one faults whipped poet aold ot 2, ae ate Hill; A. Black, 
not, and our crimes would de: ‘if they w not chevtahed by Bai J ‘and Son, oy. wigote and Atkinson 
———. and Co Glascow; and J. Cumming, Dublin. — Agen! Sor 


By OLIVER MOORE 
London: Printed for Coctagenent Pickersgill, 1, Waterloo 


Soins O. Rich, 1%, Red Lion Square, 





J. MOVES, 28, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 





